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Literature. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY M. J. E. FOTHERBY. 


Did you hear a little bird, a little bird a-singing, 

Did you hear a little bird, in the very early morn ? 

Did you hear the merry bells, the merry bells 
a-ringing, 

To tell us all the good glad news that Jesus Christ 
is born? 











It is a strange and wondrous tale, a marvellous old 
story, 

It happened in the distant time, the far off “long- 
ago”; 
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To us there came the King of kings, the Lord of 
life and glory, 

A helpless babe—a little child—a weary man of 
woe. 


A little child! A maiden fair her watch beside 
him keeping, 

And angels wondered as they gazed, and shook 
their s wings ; 

They saw their Lord before them—He, an infant 
calmly sleeping— 

O love of God! surpassing all mysterious hidden 
things! 


Then praise we now our Father, God, with all our 
life’s endeavour ; 

His loving Christ hath borne the cross, that we may 
wear the crown; 

From death to life our souls may rise to dwell with 
him for ever, 

For this He left His throne, and “laid His regal 
honours down.” 


Listen to the little bird, the little bird a-singing, 

The mystic bird that sings at eve, and very early 
morn ; 

She singeth in our heart of hearts—Christmas bells 
are ringing! 

And so we know the good glad news that Jesus 
Christ is born ! 


THE GORILLA’S PETITION. 
To the President of Section D. 


Readers cannot but be aware of the — Gorilla controversy, 
which culminated in the proceedings of the British Association at 
Cambridge. Hence the parody that follows. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old ape, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose close affinity to human shape 

Implies a link which science lack’d before. 


This gait erect, this complicated brain, 
With bulging lobes and Hippocampus true, 
And many a furrow circling in its grain 
Attest my near relationship with you. 


These hails, erected on this classic ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road; 
For plenty here a residence has found, 

And science a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the fate of the Gorilla poor! 
Here, when I claim your sympathy, alas! 
Professor Owen drives me from your door, 
To seek a shelter in a lower class. 


What, though my teeth and large prehensile toes, 
Betray some features of a lower race ; 

My shortened thumbs and platyrhinal nose 
Convey to some of lower apes a trace ? 


Yet Huxley scorns these minor points to own, 
And Flower and Rolleston join him in the van ; 
And Darwin most conclusively has shown 
That lemurs rise to apes, and apes to man. 


Heaven sends misfortunes; why should we repine? 
*Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you see ; 

And your condition may be soon like mine, 
Instead of President of Section D. 


A snug abode was my paternal lot, 
Beneath the shelter of a spreading tree : 
But, ah! Du Chaillu forced me from my cot, 
And brought me thence with many a chimpanzee. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Levelt a villain in an evil day, 
Immured within the limits of a cage, 
A wretched prisoner, now pines away. 





My tender wife, the solace of my days, 

Fell'd by Du Chaiilu’s never-failing shot, 
With eyes of glass, exposed to vulgar gaze, 

Is doomed, by Gray, in Russell-street to rot. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old ape, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
Whose near affinity to human shape 
Deserves your sympathy, if nothing more. 
intimin dtdbensdi 


THE BRIDE OF ORANTENBERG. 


It was the coldest New Year’s-eve remembered by man, 
woman, or child, in the town of Schlettersheim, since that 
memorable night when Burgomaster Battus was found dead, 
frozen fast into the kennel, after supping at the Council 
House.—The frost seemed positively to put a sting into the 
fiddle, flute, and bass, that played out the old year so heartily 
at Mistress Drieck’s. The one or two guests of hers who did 
not dance—especially Miss Sauerwein, with the red nose and 
the shrill tongue—sat in their cloaks, and became impatient 
for twelve o’clock, the punch-bowl, and the kissing all round. 

In due time, the chimes rang midnight sharply, and the 
sag was distributed, and every one was kissed duly,—even 

iss Sauerwein (by accident, of course, on her shoulder, 
which was of palatable cotton velvet),—and good wishes were 
exchanged, and sad thoughts hidden, as though they had been 
so many sins. The rich English beauty had been the merriest 

irl at Mistress Drieck’s party: yet perhaps she had recol- 
ected that she was without a home, and in a strange land. 
Then all fell to dancing again. 

Of course it was impossible for Baron Oranienberg, who 
lived on the floor below, to sleep: and thus it would have 
been a pity that Mistress Drieck stood in too great awe of him 
to ask him to her party, had it been the Baron’s usage to slee 
when the other Christian folk of Schlettersheim slept. As it 
was, his vigil over the brown old books he was so fond of 
reading was disturbed.—He looked out into the night: over 
the roofs of the houses, white as silver in the moonlight; 
across to the glistening vane of the tower which had just told 
of the New Year; he listened to the Pomegranate Waltz of 
Strauss, which made the roof shake, yet was not noisy enough 
to drown the snore of his serving-man in an inner chamber ; 
and the Baron felt very solitary. Why should this be? Why 
should he look fifty who was only thirty-five years old? 
Other men before him had been mocked and deceived by wo- 
men; other men had taken for consolation to the dreams of 
experiment and the studies of science ; other men had brooded 
as he had brooded ; time (he said within himself), but no other, 
had felt such an aching emptiness of heart as he. Why notgo 
back to his own court and capital, where honours and offices 
were waiting for him ?—as his Prince, an old friend, had, in 
and again, assured him. Her bered a ked ball there 
on a bygone New Year’s-eve, where other things had been 
unmasked besides faces—/er heartlessness among the number. 
— Ah, how well I know that Mazurka !” 

And he listened, rapt iva change of of his dream, until he 
was wakened by a third change of sound.—The music had 
stopped : a merry sound of laughter was coming out of Mis- 
tress Drieck’s door and down the stairs. The folk of 
Schlettersheim were going home.—The whim seized t e Baron 
to look at them as they passed. Now that his + ay bey out, 
no one would be aware of his opened door, and his figure 
in the furred writing-robe within it. 

Down they came in twos and fours joyously, but for the 
little solitary screams of Miss Sauerwein, who tried to slip, in 
forlorn hopes of male assistance.—The greatest mirth clustered 
round the fair English girl—very fair she looked in her be- 
witching quilted hood ; and she did slip without trying ;—and 
one of her snow-shoes came off close by the open door, to the 
violent disapproval of the spinster. No need for the Baron to 
step forward and offer his services ; no lack of assiduous yo' 
officers, waisted like wasps, to set matters right!—In another 
minute they were all a story lower, and nothing was left of 
their gaiety but the dying leap of the flame in the lamp en the 
staircase—He stepped out to hear the great door close; and 
his eye—a keen one—was caught by a spark on the landing- 
place. It was a small heart-shaped diamond buckle, in the 
midst of a rosette. 

Something, an hour later, moved across the still chamber of 
the Baron, like an air and an echo. 

“ Is that a charm on his pillow ?” 

“It is a CURSE.” 








When the sleeper woke, it was late for Schlettersheim. 
Stiegel, his servant, had been astir for three hours. 

“God bless you, honoured sir, with many happy new years,” 
was his greeting, “and may I pass them with you! If you 
grow as wise as Kin Solomon, you will never get on without 
old stupid Stiegel. ere’s your coffee.” 

“Get me a ber—get me a razor, old fellow!” cried the 
master, in a tone which scared his familiar. “I must have 
half of this fleece off my chin—and put me out something de- 
cent to wear. And bring me my own book.” 

This-was a book bound in wood, clasped in steel, and full of 
the Baron’s handwriting in cypher. The leaves were alter- 
nately white and grey. There was no lock to it, nor any vi- 
sible means of opening theclasp. I have heard that the white 
leaves were records of such of the Baron’s dreams and 
musings as his better Angel had inspired, and that the grey 
leaves were the most bitter and less wholesome whispers of 
his darker Spirit. I have not heard that when the right per- 
son spoke the right words to it at the right time, the book would 
open of itself—That New Year’s-day, however, it would not 
open. Perhaps the dreamer did not speak it fair. He threw 
it by neglectfully, at all events; and after dressing himself 
with a care, which took twenty years from his face and figure, 
to the consternation of Stiegel, who had not ined to serve 
a master addicted to such vanities, went fo: with a new 
colour on his cheek and a new step. In short he was a new 
man, on that New Year’s-day. ' 

“ This is surely the beginning of a fever,” said the servitor. 

The Baron was hardly out of sight, when Stiegel had (not 
for the first time) to parry the beak and spectacles of one 
whose fixed idea it had long been to pry into those mysterious 
chambers. Miss Sauerwein had heard from Mistress Drieck 
that Baron Oranienberg had found something. She wished to 
see if it was what she had lost. But her curiosity got no 
further than the door ;—and the same was forthwith shut in 
her face. rd 

During the rest of the month she had ample occupation, in 
which the entire town of Schlettersheim was willing to take a 
aubstantis! part. The English beauty had bewitched the 
Baron. No, the Baron had bewitched the English beauty. 
The girl would es — — _4 —_ to ry pane 

ike herself. id he, in hi endid riding-suit of pur- 
ns Pitti ot ha es! No 


ple velvet, and with half the hair taken off 
wonder that his servant (a good old-fashioned creature) was 
entirely disconsolate at such doings!—What was more out of 





all character, was the courier in livery who, twice a week, ar- 
rived at Schlettersheim with a box as big as a boor’s house— 
the box filled with flowers which had no business to flower in 
January : —_ os and jessamines too. No more sitting up 
at nights now. d the Baron could talk (listeners had as- 
certained) bravely enough to Miss Helen when they were not 
overheard, and ‘could make her laugh. Yes, could make her 
laugh, and could laugh himself, too. 





A year of life’s business had gone over in six weeks. There 
must have been a fate in that diamond heart. Helen was free 
to marry any one whom she pleased to marry, the Baron was 
a Quixote, declining a dower with his bride. But when had 
there ever been, when would there ever be (said Lena, and 
Lotte, and a score of wishful girls besides), such a lover as the 
Baron! Her own room at Castle Oranienberg was to be hung 
with cloth of gold. There had been sixteen Arab horses sent 
for that she might choose for herself one to ride. The wed- 
ding was to be strictly private, but each one of her six fa- 
vourite playmates had received a present of a diamond heart, 
containing a lock of her hair. “I can spare them no more 
such tokens,” the Baron had said, playfully; “so it is well 
that you have only half a dozen friends, dear Helen.” “ Ah!” 
he thought within himself, when he sat alone, “I could die to 
gratify her wishes before she utters them.” 

“ Live to do so!” breathed, in a clear whisper, the sorrow- 
ful voice of his better Angel, the Spirit of the white leaves in 
his book of dreams. “I, who have shared thy watchings, who 
have sat beside thy pillow, who have filled thy heart when it 
ached because of its solitude, will not take leave of thee for 
ever without a parting blessing! Have thy wish. Live to 
gratify her wishes before she utters them.” 

“A blessing?” was repeated; and not by an echo, but by 
the prompting Spirit of the grey leaves in the book of regis- 
tered suspicions and mistrusts. “No, a curse. Let the 
faithless mortal take it, and good luck to his profit by it!” 

The sweat was on the Baron’s brow as he started awake in 
the silence of the dark chamber ;—or had he been asleep, or 
no? He struck a light, not expecting, however, to find traces 
of any visitor, since he had dreamed at that hour of the night 
many and many a time ere now, and the conflicting Voices 
were not new to his sleeping or his waking fancy! Well! 
He was to hear them no more! The preparations for the next 
day, laid in rich and exact order by Stiegel, reminded him 
that the end of his strange, solitary, unreal existence had come. 
He was thenceforth no longer his own. His book was to be 
closed for ever. Since New Year’s-eve he had not once 
opened it, consciously, and yet—before him, on a white page 
and on a grey page too—almost the last empty pages in the 
volume—there stood written in a character which he knew 
how to read: 

“ Live to gratify her wishes betore she utters them.” 





Only Madame Drieck’s sister, her husband Counsellor von 
Kogel, and Stiegel, Were witnesses of the wedding. Helen's 
rakish father did not care enough for her to be present ;—and 
she would have no parade. This made the ceremony some- 
what cheerless and peculiar: the rather as Pastor Gurkel had 
been warned that the Baron would only endure a sermon three 
minutes long. The footsteps of the new-married pair sounded 
distinct and loud, as they went down the aisle to the bridal 
carriages after the registers were signed: the hour of the 
ceremony having been changed purposely to avoid a crowd 
without. 

“ What is this, Stiegel?” said the Baron, turning his head 
quickly in the porch. “I thought it had been distinctly un- 

erstood that no one was to be told. Here is a stranger. You 
have been talking.” 

“ No, truly he not,” was the answer of the interloper 
who stepped forward, having overheard the werds; “ but 
when I heard that my dear pretty Helen was going to be 
married, it was enough for me! I found out the rest for my- 
self. Here I am, love, to wish you joy ; and to take the second 
kiss from the bride !” , 

The bride drew back, blushing crimson. “A more beauti- 
ful youth than the stranger,” Madame von Kogel declared, 
“ was never seen in Schlettersheim—just her age, too. And 
what curling hair, and, Heavens! what proud pouting lips, 
and what rich black eyes !” 

“My cousin Reginald, George,” said the bride, nestling 
close to her husband, and adding softly, “I did not expect 
this.’ 

“ And the most loving of her rejected lovers, Baron Orani- 
enberg, shé might have said. You should be a proud man to- 
day, sir. Let me wish youjoy! Helen, My dear, God bless 

ou!” With this, a warm earnest kiss. There was no avoid- 
ing it. 

“You will come to see us at Castle Oranienberg,” said the 
Baron, handing his treasure into the carriage somewhat 
quickly for the day was cold, and sleet was beginning to 

lL The noble-looking youth stood for a moment in the 
portal, and saluted the new-married pair with a smile on his 
face as they drove off; and then, with the gesture of one who 
felt the chill, turned away into the town. 

“How strange!” said Helen, artlessly breaking the silence. 
“T was thinking of him only last night, never dreaming I 
should see him. We were together as children, George; but 
he grew up, © so wild!; An ee | brought him up to believe 
he was sureofme. * * * until * *. *} Poor Reginald! 
What a lost, lost life has his been! But how handsome he is 
still! I was very fond of him, once!’—She stopped suddenly ; 
and a minute afterwards was prattling, half hidden under her 
husband's cloak, about when they should get to Oranienberg, 
and what they should do when they got there, and how she 
should be afraid of no ghost when she had him to take care of 
her : “ for the girls used to say, George, that you lived among 
ghosts, and were halfa ghost yourself; and when you brought 
me my shoe-rose home (shall I ever forget that morning ’), 
Lena and Lotte would y be on the prayer-book, to try if you 
had bewjtched it. Ah rge! I knew better.” 

There was no resisting her guileless confidence, and yet 
e a Could she have wished for the appearance 
of this rejected lover of hers?—this young brilliant creature, 
brimful of life and cou ?—and had not her wish been 
granted—else, why should he have reappeared? Thus the 
grey leaf and voice. But no,no,no! She had saved him, by 
some blessed Providence, from the premature decay of an 
over-wrought mind. It was nonsense !—a last relic of his sick, 
suspicious, solitary fancies. So he bent over her; and talked 
well-nigh as merrily as herself (if not quite so confidingly) ; 
end so the pair sped smoothly onward towards Oranien 


he bride’s bower at Oranienberg was not hung with 
cloth of gold, but there was a heart of gold in 
it to welcome her, such as the Schlettersheim gossips had 
never dreamed of. The of his pleasure! She 
was now the grave one !—he was as blithe as a schoolboy who 
has made his own, a new toy, long dreamed of, never ho 
for. —She clung to him, as some rare and delicate bird who 
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fled from dark and changeful weather into a warm breast, 


might do, She loved him as a divinity, trusted to him as to 
Omnipotence, confided in him as an equal.—But why was 
there the shadow on his brow which she could not remove, 
with all her kisses and her smiles, and her true artless talk ? 
Her father had thrown her off. Well, what matter? Her 
Oranienberg was a lover and a father in one. He knew all 
about her one earlier heart-trouble. They had laughed to- 
gether about Reginald’s red cheeks, and finely-chisel ed lips, 
and grand curling hair. But she knew nothing of her hus- 
band’s past, in which past (far away or recent, it mattered 
not) there was a shadow.—And the pretty creature, proud of 
being mistress of the grand old castle of Oranienberg, walked 
to and fro, to and fro, up its p es and down its halls, want- 
ing no company save her husband's; and when she was left 
alone, that of the little familiar sprite, Curiosity, which has 
been ever at the elbow of solitary new-married women ever 
since the days of Fatima. 

But he had given her his confidence. He had consulted 
with her on the last summons (and the most entreating one) 
which he had received from his former friend, the Prince. 
And as he and she ed down the long picture-gallery at 
early twilight (the gallery well warmed, since the English bride 
had loved to walk in it), they talked of this, and of other 
things, on a certain evening late in March. 

She was speaking of dress, of some morsel of scarf or necklace, 
or of the flower in her hair (the bride every day wore, to please 
the Baron, a flower as rare as those which had struck terror 
into the hearts of the Schlettersheim women); as she stopped 
underneath a faded full-length picture : 

“Ah, my bird!” said he; “ you are looking at that old lady. 
Well, in her time, she was a grand brave woman—a true Ora- 
nienberg woman—though she does wear those stiff wooden 
clothes, such as Cranach always painted. It was she 
who held the last tower of the castle of Neuburg-Schlestadt 
when it was besieged and burnt, while her husband was away 
at the wars. When the staircase was blazing, she was the last 
to come down, and she held her only son by the hand, and 
she made him walk slowly, and she said to him: ‘ Your fa- 
ther’s child must be the last to leave the old house when he is 
= there.” She was the good genius of our family, that great 

y , 


What made the bride, in her turn, grow thoughtful? An 
English thought of her duties? Such thought had never been 
taught her by her rakish father, by his showy companion, b: 
the playfellow of her childhood. She was thoughtful wi 
the high wishes and timid doubts of one yearning to be worthy 
of companionship with the high nature she could but in part 
understand. 

“If you knew,” fell from her, “ how some, who might per- 
haps grow into Oranienberg women, have been nurtured, you 
might, perhaps, better feel—perhaps, better know * * * *” 

“ What can L want to know more of you than I do know, 
Helen, darling? Know? There is nothing to know about 
you, save yourself.—Stiegel; what do you want? If we go, 
we shall not go till Wednesday. Leave us.” 

“ But, sir—he is come—he is an English great lord, who says 
he loved the most gracious Baroness; and he drove up, and 
made his way in, and would ask no questions.” 

® Helen,” said the Baron, “this must be your English 
cousin.” 

So it proved to be; Reginald turned up, as affectionate, as 
frank, as forward as ever. 

“ Helen, dear, you know I should have been here years ago 
to greet you (Baron, I beg your pardon for having been ad 
wife’s first lover), but the Electress would not let me go. How 
lovely you are! lovelier than ever! And how do you make 
out your life-here? (Baron, I beg your pardon, but I and 
Helen never had any secrets save one, and that was no secret.) 
Good hunting? good shooting ?—and, dear, do you keep up 
your music ? e shall get through, somehow, here.” 

“ We,” replied the young bride, rather haughtily. “The 
Baron has _- called to court, and we are leaving Oranien- 
berg to-morrow.” 


“Ah!” said Reginald, with a look which riveted itself in 
the Baron’s memory ; “ tn then, we shall meet there ; for I 
am going to court, too! Tell my servant, somebody, that 
tlitre is no need to unpack. Going to court... .tired of the 
country already? Well, and what wonder? No one who 
sees you, Helen (my dear, you are positively growing), will 
wonder at your not being particularly fond of being shut up— 
even” (there was a tone which the Baron took note of)“ in a 

..in a palace so splendid as Castle Oranienberg.” 





The air of the court-town was bad; it was an ill-drained 
town; full of wide streets, and heavy palaces, and rank gar- 
dens. The people were bad. The Grand-Duke, a fool, had 
been reclaimed by marrying tor Grand-Duchess, a woman to 
be greatly afraid of;—a bony, punctual woman, who never 
laugbed; a woman who occupied her leisure and cultivated 
art, by stitching an ugly pattern in gold thread upon a square 


of velvet called a shrine-cloth; a woman who encouraged | trait 


high morals by keeping incessant watch on her husband. 

From the first moment of English Helen’s arrival, the 
Grand-Duchess hated her—and accordingly covered her with 
distinguishing attentions. “So different, ladies,” said that 
sincere and placable arbiter of virtue to her folk in waiting, 
“from any woman trained in Germany! As pure as a dew- 
énop.—ter eye grew purple with bile and blood while she 
spoke of the dewdrop in the Baron's hearing. 

“And my wife can have wished for this !’ 

From the first moment the Grand-Duke lavished courtesies 
on Baron and Baroness: joining enthusiastically in all praises 
and preferences of English women for wives or companions— 
in the hearing of the Grand-Duchess, and also of the Baron. 

“ Was this, too, my wife’s wish?” 

The chime was for ever mnging in his head, though hidden 
out of sight was the steel-clasped book ; hidden by old Stiegel, 
and forgotten by him whose hand had filled its white and 
grey pages. The court-service, however, that he had to ren- 
der was importunate.—Irreverent though it seem to say so, 
the Grand-Duke, I repeat, was a fool; a fool, too, during one 
of those periods of crisis when Grand-Duchies are in danger, 
by reason of vulgar people rising up to ask inconvenient ques- 
tions. The Baron did not dislike a crisis, being born to rule 
and to influence; thus, to prompt the Duke with wisdom, and 

atience, and concession, and liberality, and to make of the 

uke’s little kingdom something happier and more prosperous 
than a military jail or a poor-house, was no distasteful task for 
the just, high-minded man—upright enough to disregard vain- 
glory, and patient with the insane creature, whom he swayed 
for his good, without any will or purpose of his own. “ Ay, 
ay, you turn me round your finger, I know,” would the small 
potentate say, when prompted to be honest against his will; 
“ but don’t fancy it’s your doing. It is all to please your wife.” 
A bad joke—by the Grand-Duchess treasured as a bad joke, 
and something more, as she sate over her holy stitchery. 

“ My dear,” said she to the Baroness, “ you know that Saint 
Prudentia’s Day is drawing on, and I have ten of these harps, 








and seven and a half clusters of grapes to finish before the day 
comes. While our husbands are busy with their state affairs, 
—_ shall help me. You will learn the stitch ina moment. I 

ve never seen a woman who is not 4 countrywoman of 
mine, that has attracted me as you do. Baron, I am going to 
ee of your wife. We understand one another 
al Aad 

The young bride had not bargained for such fervent and 
active sewing in a cause she cared nothing for. But it was 
better, she presently found, to be set up like one of Penelope's 
maidens among the wooden ladies in the closet of the Grand- 
Duchess, than to be left in her own palace, with the Grand- 
Duke dropping in at all hours; sometimes, with a message 
from the n, when the latter was busy: sometimes, with a 
rare flower, or a choice bird, or a piece of music (though Helen 
was always hoarse now, and had given up singing): for ever, 
with words which she could not misinterpret, and with books 
she could even less mistake. She remembered, however, the 
story of the Oranienberg woman. She would be silent, strong, 
and resolute, without giving her husband cause for a moment s 
alarm, or embroiling him on her account. So honestly be- 
lieving the Grand-Duchess to be an honest woman, she gave 
in to the Grand-Duchess’s scheme, and wrought hard at the 
“= and the bunches of grapes, hour after hour. 

he Grand-Duchess proved a strange companion—so pry- 
ingly intimate, so coldly distant. As the two stitched and 
stitched, she screwed out of her needle-mate every particular 
of Helen’s mother’s early death, of her father’s subsequent dis- 
sipation, of the hard profligacy of the woman under whose 
fascinations he had fallen. She screwed out of the candid 
and clear-hearted English girl how narrowly she had — 
a with a cousin ; how lonely she had been at Schiet- 
tersheim (though she had gone to New Years’ balls there, with 
diamond hearts in her shoe-roses)—her passionate delight at 
being sought for, and set free, by one so gifted, and so far 
above her, as her husband. 

“I wish,” Helen said, with deep, simple earnestuess, “ how I 
wish I was worthy of my husband !” 

“ Why, Baroness,” was the dry answer, “ you are a poetess ; 
all brides are so till they find what all find. Supposing your 
husband unfaithful to you—what then?” 

“I should die,” said the English bride. “And you—not 
that such a calamity can ever come near either of us—what 
then ?” 

“ He should die!” said the cold, handsome woman. 

“ By the way,” said the Duchess, when the session broke up, 
“this is tiresome for two women, when they have once told 
each other all their histories” (she had never told hers to He- 
len, though). “I shall get some one to read to us while we 
embroider. There’s a young English nobleman just arrived, 
who knows your husband, he says, and has t recommend- 
ations to mine. While the men are at their politics, he will 
be at a loss. He shall come and read “ Macbeth” to us. You 
know we understand Shakspeare niore deeply in Germany than 
you do in England.” 

Helen had not bargained to find Reginald installed in the 
closest of the upright Grand-Duchess as a daily inmate. But 
there he was next day, with his book; and what was stranger, 
the paragon of propriety regarded him with a covert compla- 
cency and open patro such as she bestowed on few. 

“Aha! You see, Helen, dear,” was his opening greeting, 
“there’s no throwing me off! here you go, I follow—the 
shadow after the sun. But you need not be afraid of me now, 
with your grand old Baron to Jook up to and take care of 
you; and besides, 1am anew man. Now, Madam, if it will 
give you pleasure to hear me, I am at your service. My cou- 
sin will tell you afterwards how ill i read, and will make 
game of us to the Grund-Duke when he gets tired of his poli- 
tics and wants a little change.” 

Helen did not notice the bile which rose into the great lady's 
eye; but she did remark the unusually gracious smile with 
which the Grand-Duchess motioned the English scapegrace to 
take his place beside them. 





“So my wife has tired you out already with her church- 
work,” said an unexpected and unwelcome visitor, who pre- 
sented himself before Helen two mornings later, and whom 
Stiegel dared not keep out. “Heaven! it was a great stroke, 
my wife's laying hands on your cousin the instant he got here, 
by way of entertaining you, and keeping you fast to your sew- 
ing. As I said to that dear old fellow of yours, the Duchess 
and not you ought to have married him, for indeed it would 
be hard to say whether the Duchess or he has the better head 
for contrivance. And if that had been the case, I might... .” 

Helen had risen from her chair very coldly, before her hus- 
band came in.” 

“ Geurge, dear old fellow, my better self, I was just going to 
tell your adorable wife, that while you are away we will do 
something better, in the way of art, amongst us, than copying 
ridiculous old patterns for Saint Prudentia. I bave sent a 
courier to Munich for Meissner to come and take your lady's por- 


“While you are away?” repeated the young wife, drawing | 
to her husband, and trembling. “Going away? Going to 
leave me ?” 

* “Tt must be so, I fear, for a few weeks, Helen.” 

“And I could not go with you?” 

“ Not without causing me great additional anxiety. Here 
you will be safe, in the midst of friends.” (Was there a note 
of pain in his voice, as his head turned slightly towards the 
Grand-Duke, who professed not to hear; who did not go; but 


remained yawning and arranging his moustache before a 
glass). “No, dearest, I could not wish you to go with 
me. ” 


She became as pale as snow ; but, an instant afterwards the 
colour rushed up into her cheek and brow, for she was recall- 
ing (little more than a child) what she had heard of the Ora- 
nienberg women, who had helped, not hampered, their lords 
in times of anxiety.—So her lips were closed, and she said no 


more. 

The Baron had marked the struggle on her face. Alas! 
he had begun to be haunted with a grey fancy that his wife’s 
words and wishes did not always keep tune one with the 
other. No vulgar jealousy lurked in the idea. He was, as yet, 
secure of her duty and loyalty to him; but what if she had 
been too hasty—what if her heart would wander elsewhere— 
to that old, beautiful, boy-lover?—...... His fancy had never 
reverted to the Prince for a ing moment, because he knew 
the Grand-Duke's folly and i len’s nobleness. 

The Grand-Duke, too, had marked the struggle on Helen's 
face; and he, too, came to a conclusion—suggested by ducal 
consciousness of his own resistless charms—that her words 
and wishes might not be in tune. 





Not one of the Oranienberg women of old had seen her 
her lord ride to the wars, with a heavier heart than the heart 
of the poor, pretty English bride. But she must not distress 
him, even if she were left defenceless, said she to herself; so 





she heartened herself up when he was gone, and, while her 


heart travelled with him every hour of every day towards the 
frontier, and counted the moments between the arrival of 
courier and courier, sent lovingly back to her with words of 
cheer,—she showed no dim eyes, no pale cheeks ;—she did not 
parade her loneliness by rushing to court, nor her misgivings 
by staying away. But, after a few evenings, it became rather 
fearful to dance with the Grand-Duke her own dance (the 
Grand-Duke would fain have danced seven with her,) when 
the eyes of his wife had to be passed ; while to take refuge 
with the Grand-Duchess was im ible, so perversely did 
that lady summon to them Reginald, and so distastefully did 
he creep nearer and nearer to the solitary’s bride’s ear, as her 
only relative there, her natural companion and protector. 
Once or twice she repelled him without ceremony ; once she 
appealed to the hard, inscrutable Grand-Duchess with an en- 
treaty that she would interfere, and that by showing less re- 
gard to her English cousin, she would bring her cousin and 

erself, too, more rarely together. “ Reginald’s manner,” 
Helen said, “ meant nothing but she did not like it.” 

“O, neither does the Grand-Duke!”’ was the silencing an- 
swer; and the bilious eyes shone a more baneful light than 
ever. 

All this was intolerable enough, but the days were wearing 
over. Oranienberg’s return would now take place within six 
weeks at the utmost, and every day brought its courier 
and its letter: but might not the writer have taken some 
warmer heed of her impassioned words in reply? He could 
not be—O no, not changing—but—growing a little colder. 

One morning there cameno courier from the Baron. No more 
couriers came to court from the Baron after that morning. 





Ten nights after the beginning of this pause—it was in high 
July—a figure, more closely mantled and befitted so sultry a 
midnight, crept stealthily under the wall of the terrace which 
ran beneath the windows of the grand apartments of the 
palace, and communicated, by a fantastic staircase through a 
sort ot belvidere, with the upper story. The grated door of 
this belvidere was always | at dusk. In only three win- 
dows on the upper story there burned a dull light. Once, a 
shadow was seen to cross this light. 

The intruder paused, listened, drew a deep breath, in which 
there was something like an oath, stood aside when the moon 
slid from beneath a cloud, and muffled himself to the chin. 
For he was aware that some one was watching him—a still 
black figure sitting above on the steps of the staircase close 
beneath the grated door. “ What, has the jealous brute left 
a jailer to turn the key on her?” muttered the Grand-Duke. 
“ No one can be resting there ty amuse himself, at this hour.” 
He muttered a second oath, which, perhaps, may have been 
heard. 

Certainly he was seen, for a voice challenged him: “ Who 
goes there?” There was nothing to be done save to go for- 
ward. The Grand-Duke, though not wise, could not run away 
like a thief. 

“ Ah! Sir Reginald! I thought I knew your figure and your 
voice !....Whata se night! Quite Italian !....Is your 
beautiful cousin better? Your friend, the Duchess, was so 
distressed to hear of her fever. I sent Drottning, of course, to 
her ; the only fellow one can trust. But she has some one in 
her own suite, it seems—some English doctor, probably— 
whom she believes in, and he would not let Drottning see her. 
What the Devil! Perhaps you are the doctor after all !"—this 
with the laugh of a man proud to have made a bright dis- 


covery. 
“It is I, your Highness!” said Reginald, coming down 
haughtily. The Grand-Duke had his pipe in his mouth, and 


the smoke of it blew in the Englishman’s face.—In those days 
few Englishmen smoked.—“It is I, your Highness! My 
cousin « ill, and I am protecting her, in the absence of her 
husband, as her nearest relation should; and the Grand- 
Duchess would be sorry were you to take cold. May I have 
the honour of calling your Highness’s carriage? The least 
found disturbs my-eousin.” 

“ You have seen her, then? You have been with her?’— 
and another stream of smoke affronted the Englishman's face 
—* or is she so ill that she can admit nobody? Is this some 
device of yours? Some prescription, doctor ?” 

“ Your Highness, I am a gentleman,” said the other, with 
kindling choler, “and your hness knows as well as I, that 
there are questions which one man should not—shal/ not—ask 
of another, even supposing the one man to be a German 
Grand-Duke, and the other a plain English gentleman. You 
have no right to question me about the household arrange- 
ments of my cousin at this time of night. Sleep well.” And 
—= turned away contemptuously. 

he one was a fool: the other was a libertine. Both had 
been supping deep; both were out on a bad errand; both 
were ed by the sudden illness of the pretty English bride, 
which had en the worst form of fever, and on which her 
servants—Stiegel at the head—had barred access to any in- 
truders. “Come,” said the Grand-Duke, following Reginald, 
“if you are a dragon, be an amiable dragon”... .. . and,he be 
gan to laugh an ugly laugh, and he laid a familiar hand on 
the shoulder of Helen’s cousin. “Do you expect me to be- 
lieve a word of this fever ?” 

“] expect you to answer a sharper question of mine,” was 
the answer of Reginald, drawing his walking-sword. 

The Grand-Duke was no coward; but he was a worse 
swordsman than Reginald. 

“ You have hurt me,fellow,” said he, reeling back, after two 
or three passes had been exchanged, “ but you have won her. 
...-There! There!....1 shall get back to my wife, never 
mind how, and you go to your cousin. There! there! No. 
....I'll make no mischief....1 shall say no word.”....And 
shaking off the other, who would have supported him, the 
Grand-Duke managed to put up his rapier, and to totter to- 
wards the gate. 

Reginald looked back. There was not a breath, not a whis- 
per, not a sound, save that of the fountain in the thicket at 
the other end of the terrace. There was not a trace of a pas- 
sing figure on one of the three lighted windows. 

He, too, muttered his oath. “ And can she have shut me out, 
to wait for him? I will make no scandal betwixt your High- 
ness and your delightful Grand-Duchess. But Helen, my 
Helen ! and I will e no scandal for you.” And, now alone, 
Reginald stepped cautiously to the end of the terrace, washed 
his sword in the fountain-water, and sheathed it. 





If poor pretty Helen, with nothing but her bright and 
honest purity and her trust in her husband’s love, were almost 
as brave as an Oranienberg woman, he was braver than any 
Oranienberg man had been, let the time have been ever so far 
away,or the d ever so pressing. How he loved her! 
And yet, he had her, under a misgiving, out of duty to his 
Grand-Duke, out of resolution to trust in her—to trust, also, 
in his power of fulfilling her wishes.—Could she have wished 
that he should leave her? 

He had been'ill of an ~ tet yw brain for many weeks ; 
he became worse, as he travelled day and night towards the 
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frontier. The official mission on which he was bent, was no} wretched town sending hour by hour, day by da: 
folk whom the Grand-Duke’s | after the poor Baroness. . 


child’s play. There were 


t to inquire 
... And yet itwasa joke! Fancy, 


message (prompted by himself) must put into flame. There | among the rest to turn up an old Schlettersheim creature—your 
was no security as to its issue; and with all this doubt, and | constant lover, Miss Sauerwein, who has somehow scraped up 


this wear and tear of spirits, and this pu 


rpose to carry through | money enough to follow you to court. . . 


. and was glad— 


& purpose, there came like some terrible tune which will not | she quite smiled, they tell me—to hear my fever was so much 
leave hold of its victim, the besetting we worse. That was the day I was delirious.” (And here the old 
y did she wish 


“IT went, because she wished me to go. 
me to go? Where is she now?’ So the Baron drove on 
sleeping little, towards the frontier. 

The Baron alighted, for a moment, at a small frontier town 


girlish laugh rung out more merrily thanjever.) “But I made 
,| dear old Stiegel bring me. He is beginning to endure me 

now, perhaps, though it was so mad my running after you. I 
,; would not, indeed, if I could have helped it! Well, there, 


fevered, vexed, ill at ease, ever a his young beautiful | then” (and the head of the wounded man changed its place 


English wife and her aw beautiful 


fresh post-horses could be put to the carri 


nglish cousin. Ere the | from west to east). “ No wonder you have been in pain, and 
, the Baron was | look so very wild. Why, I declare, they have let you regi, ill 


out of it, in the dark, to stroll through the western gate.|as you have been—and read in one of those abominable old 
There may have been some of the folk who were waiting on | books of yours, which always made you gloomy when you 


the crisis, who waited also for him. He was thinking of He-}were well. You shall r 


len, and of no political quarrel, as he passed through the gate. 
The ball from a pistol 


in that thing no more, at all 
. events !’—And the grey and the white leaves were in the 


did not spare him, nevertheless; it} twinkling of an eye torn out of the steel-clasped book and 


touched him severely, and he fell. As he fell, a terrible | burning on the stone floor. 


thought had time to flash through the pain and confusion of 


the moment, “ 7his cannot have been her wish ?” 


He had time to remember her face, how she had controlled 


“There! How could they permit it? ..... O! my 
poor dear, you do look as if you wanted sleep—and I do too. 
Stiegel, sit in the ante-chamber, and keep everything quiet. 


herself when she had heard of his going, and to remember, | Forgive me, my love, I did so long to be with you!”.. . . In 


like a cankering pain, the difference of their How he 


ten minutes more, the Baron’s head and his heart were at rest 


loved her! His last clear thought was that she could not|on her shoulder: a rest without dreams of Grand-Dukes, or 


know what had happened. She was safe at court enjoying 


herself, and, should he die, there was that cousin of hers. 


Who can tell the terror, the misgiving that he might be long | the blessing of such rest) without any 
a prisoner, the confused dance of miseries and suspicions that 


banished rest from his pillow even when he did sleep ! 


“Live to fulfil her wishes before she utters them!” He 


cousins, or rivals great or small, or misgivings that he was too 
old, and she too young—a rest (and my A all my readers know 
eams at all! 





I have never discovered where Helen’s English cousin came 


was, perhaps, dying in falfilment of her wish. Then, what | °,'£%¢ *ezin: if he ever did reappear. 


business had that English cousin of hers to be always sitting 


I have always believed that if poison was put into the Grand 


by his bed, and to be alwave @ ing bis wound—elways Duke’s wound, the Grand Duchess knew who put it there. 


pouring fire into it? Was this Helen's wish ?—He woke, and 
struck about him. tet! day was profoundly still; there 
ozing in an arm-chair by the 


was no one save his secretary, 
light of a shaded lamp. 


“ How long have I been asleep, Conrad? Are there no de- 


spatches from court?....from. . . 


“Truly, yes, my lord,” said the other, shaking himself | after being spectator of some half 
awake; but oY ge it best not to disturb you, though the | ennui, sent a gentleman of her re 


courier. has ri 
pressed that you should see them at once. 


read them, and yet I dare not withhold them.” 


den night and day with them, and though he | beg to know when the game was going to begin, as “ M 
a hey are of the | la Duchesse etait terriblement ennuyée.” T 
uttermost importance, he is sure. My lord, you are not fit to | lady, had taken all the desperate fielding and 


I know that the Oranienbergs never went back to court. 
_-- > 

A RIVAL TO CRICKET. 
When the English residents at Boulogne ng a cricket 
match for the amusement of the Duchesse de Berry, that lady 


zen innings with extreme 
ue to the chief player to 
adam: 





oe 


duchess, good 
batting of two 
mortal hours for mere preliminary sport; a prelude to a more 


The Baron raised himself in bed and broke the seals of the | exciting and violent competition. 


despatch. The writing was a woman’s—a writi 


strange to 


The duchess “ hit a blot” in our national game, when she 


him, hurried and broken; no wonder considering the tale | sent that annoying message. Cricket, like all other things, has 


it conveyed. 


“Whatever be the importance of your mission,” wrote the 
Grand Duchess, “ you must come back—you must come to me. 


its defects. In the first place, it does not give the player suffi- 
cient employment. There are long intervals when a man has 
nothing to do but stare at the grass, and hope that the ball 


- 7 : - r , will come his way. The worse player a cricketer is, the 
We are in terrible straits here. My husband is dying of a | shorter are his innings, and the less he has to do in fielding. 
wound received in a duel with your wife’s cousin, on the even-| Qn a very cold or very hot day, an hour’s fielding is dull work, 
ing of the 30th. During some days previous, your wife had | especially to the men furthest from the wicket. Another 
absented herself from court, under the pretext of being ill of 


fever. When it became known to me that the duel had been 
fought in the gardens of your palace, I insisted on —— 


speech with her, in order to ascertain what light she coul 


throw on so terrible an affair. I will not dwell on my feelings 
at finding that she was notin the palace—that she was gone— 


drawback of cricket is, that the dress and implements grow 
daily more expensive ; and the greatest disadvantage of all is, 
that it cannot be played in winter, which is just the time most 
adapted for running and violent exercise. 

Now, Lacrosse, the national game of Canada, has none of 


ives xb Gelte—tab eae ena tam See aeuite, these defects. It can be played even on the snow, and as well 


too, is missing. They are, probably, together 


in winter as in summer. It can be played by any number of 





aes. . |persons. The ground needs no pre ion. e materials 
“The wound of my husband, the physicians assyre me, is " i 
poisoned ; amd, farther, that helt com by no art be prot | for the game are cheap and simple. It employs nearly every 


for many days. On every ground you s' 


ould——-you must—be 


player at once, and is capable of infinite varieties, while it fur- 


i iti t skill ility. 
here ; if not to support the wife of your Prince under such an he oe Se eee ae ee 


awful calamity, to see on the spot what can be done to rescue 
your wife. Bitter though my grief is, and fearful the mischief 
sbe has caused,I do not accuse her of more than natural 


weakness. She struggled, I know—for I had her full confi 


Lacrosse is a game of extreme antiquity, and was borrowed 
from the American Indians by the Canadians. It is men- 
tioned by Charleroix, that early French traveller, who saw the 
Algonquins playing it on the shores of the St. Lawrence, 


dence—to be tras to you. Remember,1 am writing by s somewhere between Quebec and The Three Rivers. It was at 


deathbed, and I speak of nothing to which I will not swear. 
“ Come.— Your heart-broken friend, AMALIA.” 


a great game of lacrosse, between three Indian tribes—the 
Shawnees, the Ottawas, and the Delawares—that an attempt 
was once made to surprise Fort Detroit. Catlin describes 


The Baron had never been so strong in his life as at that in- | thousands of men joining in the game. 


stant; strong in the horror that overrules pain ; strong in the 


—— will that can even retard the coming of Death. 


lis secretary saw him read the letter twice, and even make 


a note on its margin. 


“Have the carriage ready in a quarter of an hour,” said a 


A few years ago, the young men of Montreal learned the 

me from the Troquois of Coughnawags, and already the 

aver Club of Montreal boast of players who can beat the 
Indians who taught them. 


rosse is a game so wild and exciting, so varied, and so 


voice from within him, the tone of which told nothing, save | dramatic, that it interests the spectator as much as the player, 


that it was quite unlike his own. “ When did the courier get | nd this cannot be so truly said of any other 


here ?” 
“ Yesterday morning, my lord.” 


e. It is also 
a simple game, and one easily understood. Above all, in la- 
crosse the muscles of the body are brought into exertion 


“Send Clemens to dress me. You must follow me, as soon | equally and at the same time, and there is no page of losing 
as possible. I shall be ready in a quarter ofan hour. We are | 40 eye, or splitting offa thumb. Unlike cricket, lacrosse is a 


going back to court.” 


There was still a minute, however, before Clemens could | schools with great advantage, as the crosse bat is scarcely | can bear up his arm, or tip the end of his rival’s bat, and then 


be found by the secretary—a minute in which the high-heart 


game suited for girls, and might be introduced into girls’ 
- | heavier than a battledore, and there is plenty of healthy run- 


ed man’s heroism forsook him, so wondrously had his love of | ning, without any danger of blows. 


his young wife entwined itself with every fibre of his frame. 


srosse is generally played by twelve competitors on a side. 


Their marriage had been an ill-suited one; Stiegel had told | The players wear flannel shirts and caps, belts or sashes, and 
him so; his dreams had told him so. And here it chanced | light shoes or deer-skin moccasins, which leave the feet un- 
that in his struggling to rise from the bed, his steel-clasped | constrained and pliant. 


book was displaced from under his pillow, fell out into the 


chamber, its clasp broke, and its white leaves fluttered free. 


The crosse, or bat, requires careful description. It may be 
either of ash or hickory ; the former bends easier, the latter is 


“ Where is Clemens?” cried the Baron, loudly. “What can| stronger. It is generally about three feet long, but its size 
matter anything that befals me, so that I can do any good to | and weight may be proportioned to the height and strength of 
her? I would die to fulfil her wishes and to make her happy. | the player. It is bent into a shape resembling an unbarbed 


O Heaven if she were only safe !” 


fish-hook or a bishop’s crozier; a net of catgut, or strings of 


There was a bustle in the passage, outside the door. There | moose-skin, is then strained across the curve to the width of a 
were voices, not of Conrad calling for Clemens There were | racket-bat. The netted surface is made rather baggy in the 


feet—and not of grooms bustling to bring out carriages. Bu’ 
at the sound the Baron fell back into the bed. His momen 
of strength had passed and . 


She was safe. Helen was ‘safe! Because she was there be- | elastic sponge-ball. The ground needs no pre 


t| centre, in order to better catch the ball and it when re- 
t| quired. The ball used at lacrosse is of solid India-rubber, as 


it can be thrown further, and is harder to stop than the less 
jon, but it 


side him, more beautiful and radiant than ever; with that look | is better when level, and where the grass is short and stones 
of girlish wondering admiration on her face which had won | are few. 


the man when he had brought her diamond heart home to her ; 


but with it something 


The goals through which the ball has to be driven are gene- 


ond—the look of a woman who had | rally about six feet high, and consist of poles bearing coloured 
dared adventure and endured fatigue, and had been raised by | flags, placed about six feet apart. The rival 


ould face 


her devoted truth to an eqaulity with his higher nature.—She | each other, and be about half a mile apart. = consists 
was hanging over him; she was clinging round him. She was‘ in a struggle of the one party to pass the ball Sane oo 


telling how, after that terrible silence had begun, and after . .| of the other. _ The party that first drives the ball 
. “ But why think of them, George? Both were bad; Regi-| opposite goal is victorious. 
nald the worse, because he is the cleverer of the two.—But, 


ugh the 


he excitement and fun consist in the alternate attack and 


love, when I saw that I had no chance of being left at peace | defence. If there are twenty-four players present, twelve for 

among them, why, what could do? You know I am not an/| each side, the two “ captains,” or leading-men, toss up for the 

Oranienberg woman. So I set up the story of a fever, as the | first pick. They then choose their men, and post them over 

only means I had of keeping them out and ae hee to | the field, selecting for each his place according to age, strength, 
6, ’ 


you. And we did > the twenty-seventh. and 
rode for a day in boy 


Ron And they are watching our house still, at this very 


mo- u 
ment, for aught I know. ... . Don’t scold me, darling/ Put | ball with the hand; though in a stru 


clothes, you see, when no letters came. 


1 | skill, and peculiar faculty. 
The following rules are enforced: “No swiping” allowed. 
No tripping or holding your adversary. No throwing the 
ele, and when a player 


your head there!” (“ There” meant a pleasing corner, where | is surrounded, it may be kicked with the foot. No picking u 
many favoured heads would have only been too glad to lie,) | the ball with the hand, except in extreme cases, as when it 


*O! it was no joke, I assure you, all these people in all that 





gets into a pool, or in q sand-hole, After every game the 


players shall change sides. Ifa ball flung atthe goal is caught 
by the crosse of the goal-keeper, but still breaks in or falls in, 
the game is still won by the attacking-party. 

There are many ways of posting your men, according as 
you are a cautious or an impetuous captain, more aggressive 
or more defensive: some leaders run their men in a straight 
wall across the goal; others cluster half their men round the 
flags, and send the rest afield. Others leave their men to 
take their own positions, and to trust to the instinct of the 
moment. The over-cautious captain, who hoards his men too 
fondly round the fortress of the goal, generally saves himself 
for a time, but makes little progress towards victory till he 
ei more adventurous. The over-rash player, on the other 

and, who leaves his home scantily guarded, is always in dan- 
ger even in moments of success, if the enemy break from him 
and make a dash on his home. 

The twelve men of each side consist of six field-men, ordi- 
nary field hands, and six more expert players, to whom the 

laces of honour are reserved. These six are thus subdivided : 

he goal-keeper, who stands oo] and imperturbable, to ward 
off the ball from the little gateway between the flags. Point, 
who should be a skilful checker in dangerous moments, stands 
twelve feet in front of him. Covrer-point, who should be a very 
good player, should never leave his post except to cautiously 
push a palpable advantage. The Aome-men stand near the 
enemy’s goal, to pass the ball quickly in when thrown up to 
them ; they should be specially prompt, yet cool men. The 
facers are the two players who eee the game by standing in 
front of each other, half-way between the goals, and “ three” 
being counted, trying which by strength or art can obtain the 
ball. Sometimes it is thrown up and struck at. The “ dodges” 
at this moment are numerous. Some twist the ball between 
their legs and the man behind them; others press the ball 
away by main force. A common method is as“ three” is cried 
to suddenly turn your back on your adversary, and giving 
your crosse a twist, to send the ball to your centre man. 

The moment of this duel is one of the most beautiful in the 

me. Every man is standing silent, ready and anxious, more 
ike statues than men; but the instant the ball starts in the 
air, there ig a rush of athletic men, and a whirl of bats, which 
never ceases, but only grows wilder and fiercer, till the ball is 
passed between the flag wands. 

The ball in lacrosse should seldom be rudely struck, only 
thrown and tipped. The good player's object is to catch it as 
soon as sentlls in the bag of his net, and if he is fleet enough, 
or is a swift runner and dodger, to carry it at once through the 
goal; but as this is rather difficult with twelve opponents, 
checking him, crossing him, beating at his bat, and waiting to 
snap him at every wind and turn, the true play is to throw the 
ball on to the nearest or most accessible and least surrounded 
man of his party. As it is part of the e to strike the ball 
that an opponent is carrying to the goal out of his crosse, it re- 
quires great practice before you learn how to avoid these 
blows, and how to catch and carry the ball safest and in the 
quickest way between the o- 

The skilful player can catch the ball at full flight, by hold- 
ing his crosse almost !perpendicular ; then by a dip and rise 

in he turns the crosse to a horizontal position, and runs 
off with the wards the goal. When closely pursued by 
“ checkers,” the piayer throws the ball at once with care 
and good aim to the nearest or most accessible man of his party, 
ew it, passes it on, or runs with it, as the case may 

uire. 

he “dodging” or avoiding the competitors who would 
stop you, or take the ball from you, and the “checking” or 
stopping the dodger, are ,the two most subtle, varied, and 
amusing branches of the game. It is wonderful what room 
there is in lacrosse for invention, ingenuity, artifice and dex- 
terity. An Indian dodger will put up his crosse perpendi- 
cularly, and then, by a ip and horizontal turn, catch and run 
off with the swiftest ball; or he will bear the ball to the 
ground, and catch it after it bounces; or he will catch it be- 
tween his feet, or under his arms, and toss it on to his crosse, 
and then run. If closely pursued, the good player throws the 
ball back over the checker’s head to his nearest friend, or he 
will wave his crosse to and fro to escape the blow of his oppo- 
nent, or keep whirling round ready for a bolt, or will pretend 
to fall, and then to rise, and dart off the checker’s weakest 
side; or he keeps changing his crosse from hand to hand, and 
parrying his opponent's blows with the disengaged hand. 

The Checker is, however, generally too much for the dodger, 
unless he has a swift pair of legs. The checker must never 
let the dodger pass him with the ball, but snatch it from him 
before he has time to throw, or at{least before he has time to 
throw judiciously or between the flags. He must learn all 
possible feints, and anticipate every movement of his —_-- 
nist. If the dodger has his back towards the checker, the lat- 
ter must slip his crosse over the dodger’s head, and strike the 
ball from him, or tip it, if possible, into his own crosse; or he 


directly the ball falls, run and lift it off towards one of his 
own party, who, if unattacked, can bear itsoff between the 


he goal-keeper must be specially quick of eye, serpentine 
in body, and cool of head, without which qualifications he will 
either lose the game for his side, or receive some injury from 
the ball. He must never think of special players, but keep 
his eye undeviatingly fixed on the ball. He must beware of 
the dodger throwing the ball between his legs. When he can 
get a good cut at the ball, he must learn to strike it with the 
wood-work of his crosse. He must always tip the ball away 
to the side of the goal, as otherwise the enemy in front might 
instantly drive it home by a return-blow. There are times 
when the ball is coming in, but far above the flags, when it is 
better to let it pass, as otherwise it might be caught and sent 
in by a straight throw of one of the enemy’s advanced-guard. 
e player who would excel at lacrosse must not mind an 
occasional blow on the head or fingers, and if he does, must 
wear loves and a thick cap. He must also constantly 
practise and dodging. He should run on uneven and 
even ground, and up and down hill, especially the latter. He 
must learn to do the mile in as much less than ten minutes, 
and the six miles in as much less than the hour as possible. 
A quarter of a mile in a minute, or a mile in five minutes, is 
good running. Z 
As a game, I rank lacrosse far above cricket or golf. Itdoes 
not require attendants and special ground, like golf, and it 
boasts more unintermittent amusement and more simultaneous 
competition than cricket. The materials, too, are cheaper, and 
you require no “hog-in-armour” costume. It is more varied, 
more ingenious, more subtle than cricket, and, above all, it can 
be played in all seasons of the year without danger, expense, 
or preparation. No marquees required, no rolling, no 
ex ve bats or balls, no spiked shoes, and no padded leg- 





gings to preserve you from the cannon-shots of fast bowlers, 
who seem determined to maim or lame somebody ; above all, 
there is not that tiresome and wearisome waiting for the in- 
nings. The whole twenty-four men have their jnnings simul- 
taneously, and bave both an equal chance and an equal 
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certainty of amusement and employment; while in cricket a 
beginner gets perhaps ten strokes at a ball, and that is all in 
the whole game. I admit the pleasure of the good swipe in 
cricket, the excitement of the runs, the delight of blocking a 
treacherous slow ball, the rapture of catching out a good *. yer, 
and the feverish anxiety of a close-run game, but still I hold 
that ericket cannot hold a candle to lacrosse for variety, in- 
genuity, and interest. 

The last time I saw it played was in a fine nm meadow 
outside Montreal, not far from the Haunted House, at the foot 
of a hill from which the fine view is obtained. The shining 
and uncovered steeples were hid from sight: we were among 
trees slightly crimsoned with the October frosts. The young 
Beaver Club of Montreal was playing a party of Indians, who 
had just arrived by steamer from some village near the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. The Montreal striplings were dressed in 
flannel shirts and trousers, and had donned scarlet boating- 
caps and belts, The Indians were dark-skinned and older 
men, with broad chests and thin, sinewy limbs. They wore 
feather head-dresses and ornamented loin-clothes, and moved 
over the field with a restless panther-like freedom. They ex- 
pressed little pleasure at their double victory, and their stolid 
stoical features fixed like those of bronze statues. 

It was marvellous to see, as the ball for the first flew up 
into the air, these statues spring into life instantly. The field 
was dotted with groups of struggling figures, now running 
into jostling knots, now fanning out in swift lines like skir- 
mishers before a — army. Every now and then there 
would break away from the rest some sinewy subtle runner, 
who, winding and twisting like a serpent, would dash between 
the eager ranks of his rivals, avoiding every blow, now stoop- 
ing, now leaping, now turning, quick as a greyhound, and art- 
ful as a fox; and then as the ball was shot between the crim- 
son fl of the Montreal men, the Indians would give a 
war-yell that echoed again. 

1 only trust that some English country gentleman, who is 
fond of field-sports, and has a wish to increase the honest and 
healthy outdoor pleasures of his over-worked countrymen, 
only just awakening to a sense of the importance of gymnastic 
exercises, will introduce this delightful and ong game into 
Great Britain, where it would soon become a formidable rival 
to cricket, which is itself only a parvenu of the last two hun- 
dred years. It could be played on any of our suburban com- 
mons, and the bat could be easily procured from Canada, or 
made here from a good model.—Chambers’s Journal, Dec, 7. 


—_——_>—_—_—_ 


THE WILD IRISH GIRL. 


Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, Autobiography, Diaries, and Corres- 
pondence, put ther by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, have been just 
published in London. The subject is not very fresh; but it is ex- 
tremely entertaining. We borrow therefore the following review 
of it from one of the London Weeklies.—Zd. Alb. 

If these volumes do not entirely clear Lady Morgan even of 
the imputation of vanity, coquetry, and eagerness. for applause, 
they serve, at any rate, to explain the social success which she 
achieved, and the unbounded admiration with which it was 
for so long and in such varied circles the fashion to regard her. 
They leave us, too, with an impression of sincere benevolence, 
earnestness of purpose, and resolute good sense, such as sel- 
dom distinguish those whom circumstances raise to an unex- 

ed eminence, and whom all the world conspires to flatter 
nto selfishness, arrogance, or conceit. Few of the favourites 
of fortune have passed through the dangerous ordeal of pros-, 
perity with less detriment to their stability of character, vigour 
of understanding, or tenderness of heart. Lad Mo 
lived familiarly with all that was most distinguished in Eng. 
lish and continental society; princes paid court to her; the 
fine ladies of an exclusive clique welcomed her to their festi- 
vities ; fashionable publishers vied with each other in extoll- 
ing her personal attractions and her literary prowess—for 
years she breathed an atmosphere of appl compliment, 
and agement, yet she never forgot the vicissitudes of her 
youth, her obseure origin, her poverty-stricken home, her 
thriftless father; and she could dwell to the last with affec- 
tionate satisfaction on the strange companions and half-amus- 
ing, half-melancholy episodes with which a semi-theatrical 
existence rendered her childhood familiar. To the last she 
admitted her métier, as something of an adventuress, and 
quickened the sense of present enjoyment by contrasting it 
with the anxieties to which it succeeded, and the struggles by 
which it had been achieved. 

Lady Morgan bequeathed her papers and journals to Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, with a view to their arrangement and pub- 
hication ; and though sometimes unnecessarily profuse, he has 
fulfilled his task, as literary executor, with tact, liveliness, and 
propriety. Parts of the biography were already compiled by 
wiy Morgan herself, and these are extremely natural and 
entertaining. With a somewhat Hibernian dislike to chrono- 
logical precision, she took measures to destroy the dates of 
her correspondence, and has thus involved some parts of her 
history in confusion, bat nothing can be prettier than the pic- 
ture which she draws of the earliest portion of her career. We 
are first introduced to a jovial party at Mr. Owenson’s, in the 
midst of which the announcement of her birth took place, 
and, so far from breaking up the revels, was the signal for a 
great deal of boisterous sentimentality. Then, we have a tum- 
ble-down postchaise tottering up Fish-shamble Street at Dub- 
lin, and depositing the Owenson household at the entrance of 
an obsolete half-dismantled edifice, which was to be their 
future abode. A gaunt man with a lanthorn does the honours 
of the occasion. “Och, you're welcome, Marrum, to the great 
Music Hall, and ten thousand welcomes, and to the childre! 
I am Pat Brennan, plaise yer honour, the man about the place 
from the “— of time and before! Shure, here’s the 
master, long life to him!" Mr. Owenson here tries, in vain, to 
open the carriage-door, the babies cry—and the maids scream. 
“Don’t be afeard, Mr. Owenson,” cries the proprietor, “ it’s 
only the divil of a door that takes the staggers sometimes !” 
Presently the whole party make their entrance, amid ham- 
mering, and sawing, and dust, and scaffolding, into a sort of 
sanctum which Mr. Owenson informs his wife was the scene 
of the first performance of Handel’s “ Messiah !” and where 
her supper has been prepared. “ Papa,” asks Sydney, the fu- 
ture Lady Morgan, “ was Handel a carpenter ?”’—* Sydney,” 

says her mother, “don’t talk, but mind where you tread! 
There, you've trod in a paint-pot and spoilt your new cardi- 
nal!” Pat Brennan next shows a mysterious ruin. “That's 
the death chamber, Marrum, where the flure gave way when 
Nappy Tandy was making his great speech, and hundreds and 
thousands, ay more, of the citizens of Dublin were murthered 
and killed.” Presently a huge cat dashes across them. “ That,” 
says their cicerone with coolness, “ is one of the wild cats the 

lace is full of, with stings in their tails! Aye, but indeed, 

arrum, it’s thrue, but only for them we could not live with 
the rots.” Part of the account is true at any rate, for in the 
night Betty wakes up her companion with her screams: “ Are 








This music hall was one of Mr. Owenson’s theatrical adven- 
tures, and for a time had encouraging success; a little wine 
business was conjoined, and the Owensons, despite of wild 
cats and “ rots,” established themselves in tolerable comfort. 
Lady Morgan’s father was high-spirited, talented, and unbusi- 
ness-like; te mother, domestic, nervous, and a gentle pietist. 
“ Her greatest anxiety was for the education of her little girls ; 
her next for the salvation of mankind through the Countess of 
Huntingdon.” a 

Little Sydney soon made herself conspicuous by imitating 
every one she saw, getting into all sorts of scrapes, and obsti- 
nately refusing to emulate an ideal child, who haunted her 
mother’s imagination, and who was believed to have read 
a the Bible twice before she was five years old, and to 
have knitted all the coachmen’s stockings. A younger sister, 
Olivia, was handed over to Molly, the maid, and was equally 
rebellious. Their mother’s one desire was to preserve them 
from players and Papists, the dé/es noires of her existence; 
strange guests, however, often found their way to the house. 
Now it was “poor kinsmen from Connaught,” come for a 
shake-down ; now a reverend musician made his entrance mu- 
sical with a performance on the pipes, and recorded to an in- 
dignant audience his dismissal from his curacy “ for having 
piped his congregation out on his pipes one Sunday ;” one day 
arrived a fugitive Jesuit in dread of the police; on another a 
comfortable representative of Lady Huntingdon’s mission; on 
a third, Giordani, the composer of cavatinas; on a fourth, Dr. 
Fisher, the violinist, entering “on tip-toes, in a brown silk 
camlet cloak, lined with scarlet silk, and a powdered and per- 
fumed toupée, so elevated as to divide his little form almost 
in two,” and preceded by a splendid footman, carrying his 
fiddle-case of crimson and gold. 

The merriment of the little household was, however, soon 
overclouded by Mrs. Owenson’s death, and Sydney, in obedi- 
ence to her mother’s dying injunction, became her father’s 
closest friend. The letters to him are charmingly bright, hu- 
morous, and affectionate. Mr. Owenson was daily sinking 
into deeper embarrassment, and Sydney already was resolved 
to support the fortunes*of her family, first as governess and 
then as author; meantime she describes the little inconveni- 
ences to which poverty introduced them with comical vigour. 
Once there was a controyersy about a pianoforte ; Molly flew 
to arms in defence of hér mistresses; the young ladies were 
frightened, and sat down for a good cry; thereupon appears 
M. Fontaine, the court dancing-master, hears their troubles, 
and begins to look sympathetically miserable. “ Well, poor 
darling old gentleman. I thought he was going to cry with 
us; instead of which, however, he threw up the window and 
cried out, ‘Montez donc, Martin, mon fils, avec votre petit 
violon, and up comes Martin more ug!y and absurd than ever, 
with his little kit, and what does dear old Fontaine do but put 
us in a circle that we might dance a chassez d la ronde, saying, 
‘Egayez vous, mes enfans, il n'y que ga;’ and only think, 
there we were, the next moment, all of us, Molly, Martin, and 
Monsieur included, dancing away to the tune, ‘ What a beau 
your granny is, the only one Martin can play, and we were 
all ready to die till "Livy gave Molly, who was in the way, a 
kick behind ; she fell upon Martin, who fell on his father, who 
fell upon me, and there we all were sprawling like a pack of 
cards, and then, dear papa, Monsieur sent off to a confection- 
er’s in Grafton-street for some ices and biscuits, so that we had 
quite a feast, and no time to think or be sorrowful.” 

Thus, with varying cloud and sunshine, Sydney Owenson 

Ww up to womanhood, and, with several novels running in 
er head, and an abundant supply of high spirits and courage, 
set about making her fortune. The sort of lite she led was 
perhaps the most favvurable possible to a correct delineation of 
society. She passed from a region of fiddlers, boarding-house 
keepers, and poor schelars, into the most fastidious and luxu- 
rious circles: for some time she lived in the household of 
Lord Abercorn, who was more than rejal in his taste and 
magnificence. A groom of the chambers fumigated the apart- 
ments which the presence of a liveried servant had contami- 
nated ; the maids might touch the bed-linen only with white 
kid gloves. The Marquis, however, liked the merry little 
Irishwoman ; and, as he writes to her sometimes, “ Bye bye, 
sweet Glo’,” must be supposed to have been tenderly familiar 
with his pretty dependent. Here Sydaey fell in with her fu- 
ture husband, Dr. Morgan ; first he jumped out of the window 
to escape from her; and next she, though engaged to him, 
went away to Dublin, to enjoy for a little longer the liberty she 
was about to resign. The complaints of “!'amantissimo vero 
sposo,” who dates “ du chemin de Cerbére a la porte d’Enfer,” 
and reproeches the lady with her rumoured flirtations, and 
ee half conscious apologies, are extremely entertaining. 
“Tam not half such a little rascal,” she says, “as you sup- 
= the best ep aw have detained me from you: the 
t will bring me k. Do you remember—well, dear, if 
you don’t I will soon revive your recollection—I said I would 
not write to-day; but I could not resist it.” At last the truant 
returned, and y Abercorn, in whose house Dr. Morgan was 
established, determined to put an end to his uncertainties. 
One day Sydney was sitting by the fire in her morning wrap- 
per, when her ladyship entered the room and said, “ Glorvina, 
come up stairs directly and be married : there must be no more 
trifling!” Upstairs accordingly Sydney went, found a chap- 
lain, a prayer-book, and a husband awaiting her, and forthwith 
became the most devoted of wives. 

Lady Morgan’s subsequent career is already well known ; 
she had the run of society in London, in Paris, and Rome ; she 
saw every one who was interesting, and watched with an ar- 
tistic a the striking points of each. Whether Lady 
Caroline b, in a mood of fastidious despondency, or Moore 
in an interval of tuft hunting, or Paganini, with a vast great 
coat and clumsy stick, bewitched with English cookery, and 
exclaiming, “ Excellentissimo! Bravissimo! Ho troppo man- 
giato,” as each new dish disappeared—all was observed, re- 
gistered, idealized, and reproduced in some literary shape or 
other. Her descriptions of high life have the raciness and 
vigour of reality, and her Irish sketches are probably the best 
account of that racketty, humorous, sentimental phase of ex- 
istence, which was at once the charm and bane of Ireland, and 
which almost in our own days have passed away: the famous 
“Jug Day” in the “O’Briens and Flagherty’s” is certainly as 
amusing as anything in the whole range of English fiction ; 
and the host’s expostulation with the footman: “ Jeemes, is it 
on the Persia carpet that ye lave them dishes, what are the 
cheers for, man?” in itself speaks volumes for the good-na- 
tured untidy hospitality of a departed régime. To the end 
Lady Morgan treasu up any Irishisms that delighted her. 
Here is an entry in her diary :— 

“ Nov. 30th.—Met s poor starved beggar-child, and gave him a 

mny. ‘Och, the Lord pour a blessing on yer honour!’ ‘And 

ow does nay? ae mother live?’ ‘Och thin, by ating cowld vic- 


tuals, marram! y the way, this reminds me of a blessing I once 
received from an old “woman to whom I gave sixpence. 
* Och thin, the Lord bless yer sweet honour, and may every rof 


yer head be a mould four to light 


er sowl to glory! What an im- 
aginative race they are, and weld 


sixpence ever have stimulated 





ye eoete, ie. Molly; the row are the bed from 


an English beggar to such an invocation ”’ 





We may, on a future in take up these amusing 
volumes, and notice a few of the teristic anecdotes they 
give us of Lady Morgan’s later experience. 


From another literary journal we copy the amusing sketch 
that follows. 

From her early childhood oy had been beset by lovers 
of every quality and degree. First amongst these was that 
wayward boy of promise, the vain and selfish poet, Thomas 
Dermody. “ Who,” writes this Hf ay beg te to Miss Owen- 
son’s father in 1801, “ who is the Mr. Moore Sydney mentions? 
He is nobody here, I assure you, of eminence.” ter in the 
year, to the young lady herself, he writes,respecting his poems 
about to be published,—“ The sonnet to you is to be published 
with a note, and another long and not despicable poem, called 
*‘ An Epistle to a Young Lady. after many years’ Absence.’ I 
did not think it might be — or prudent to affix your 
name. I will also confess, in writing the verses to An- 
thene (a Greek name of my own, signifying flowery, and, in a 
figurative sense, amiable), you were not entirely absent from 
my imagination.” Sydney seems to have reproached him for 
the small account he e of Moore; for in the same letter, 
he writes, “ You are mistaken if you imagine I have not the 
highest respect for your friend Moore. I have written the re- 
view of his poems in a strain of panegyric to which I am not 

tl acc 7 ” 

mn a different quality were the two captains, Benson 
and Earle, whom Olivia once found sitting with her sister in 
the parlour at Kilkenny, “ talking high sentiment, anc all the 
three shedding tears.” On one captain, Sydney had soon to 
write an elegy; and on the back of a letter from the other, 
Captain Benson, she made the record, that “ this elegant and 
highly-gifted young man drowned himself near York, a few 
eat after T seosead this letter.” Subsequently appeared 
honest, hearty, -minded Frank Crossley, a squire who 
made himself the slave of his mistress, copied her illegible ma- 
nuscripis for the press, sat at her feet for a smile, was happy 
when fe received it, and was as embarrassed as he was happy. 
Sydney played with Frank as Titania may have done with the 

eaver, and passed on, fancy free, to encounter the homage 
of John Wilson Croker, the most bitter enemy she ever pos- 
sessed in after-life. But Croker was one who could ticket his 
imaginary causes of offence, and lay them by till they were 
wanted : the best illustration of which savage whim was the 
production of a boyish letter from Moore, which he had care- 
fully retained for shove half a century, and which he published 
after the poet was in his grave, in order to convict the friend 
of his youth of having vio the truth. That Croker should 
have admired Sydney Owenson was, perhaps, as natural as 
that he should wards be the savage reviewer of her works, 
written in support of popular liberty and emancipation of 
Roman Catholics. The fact is, she was irresistible ; and when 
Mr. Everard, in 1806, called upon her to induce her not to lis- 
ten to the addresses of his son, who was an idle young fellow, 
he was so charmed with her pleasant ways and her sound 
ju ent that he made her an offer himself! 

She loved such hi 





, and, in the springtime of her beauty 
and her genius, it was lavished upon her with a profuseness 
which was not beyond her appetite or enjoyment. “At 
times,” we are told, “she may have listened to the charmer 
more than was wise in a young. girl—at least, her elders 
thought and said so. Not that she went wrong, even by im- 
plication or in appearance ; she had too much sense for that; 
but she found herself in a circle where every woman paid her 
compliments, and where every man, as the mode in Ireland 
was, made love to her. She undoubtedly played with the 
fire; but she was too busy with her literary projects to do 
more than play—a weaker woman might have been consumed.” 
Such fate was not likely to be Sydney Owenson’s; she was 
— as wide awake as Chénier’s Nais, whose veil, when 

ropped, Daphnis dared not crumple, and who, when wooed 
to recline at noontide on a shady bank, remarked, as less con- 
siderate nymphs of Arcadia would not have done— 

Vois! cet humide gazon 
Va souiller ma tunique! 

Besides, it is manifest that the homage of intellectual men 
alone was acceptable to her. Capricious enough this spoiled 
child of her day may have been, now Wisdom wooing her to 
the saint, and anon, Sense winning her to the shrine ; but the 
handsomest fool had no chance with her, and one of the most 
charming and the prettiest told of her flirtations, was that 
which she dexterously maintained with Sir Charles Ormsby, 
& man much older than the lady, and “ the ugliest fellow and 
the most accomplished man in Dublin.” There is stuff for a 
sparkling comedy in these love-passages, which, after all, 
ended in nothing, except saving a man from being hanged. 
The culprit in peril was a clerk named Fitzpatrick, condemned 
for stealing a bank-note out of a letter. There were circum- 
stances which made Sydney Owenson resolved to save at 
least his life. Among other persons, she addressed Sir Charles, 
long after the flirtation was over, and in her most characteris- 
tic way: “ Seriously, and without sentiment, my dear friend, 
rally your deceased feelings in my favour. I depend on you for 
ONCE—forget yourself and remember me.” The impertinence 
is charming: and it helped to save the man, which was all 
she cared for. 

But Sydney's “ army of martyrs” was ever being recruited ; 
their name was legion, and the list is worthily closed, before 
the triumphant swain appeared, in the person of Archgeacon 
King, rector of Mourne Abbey, who, however, sued in vain to 
be permitted to “contribute to her felicity, and to complete 
his happiness.” When the bewildered dignitary knew the 
worst, he still connected his name and fame with hers. “ The 
unfortunate rector of Mourne Abbey,” he writes, “ cherishes 
the hope that if he cannot be blest with the and, he will»be 
immortalized by the pen of the elegant and interesting Glor- 
vina.” The Archdeacon passed on, and though occasionally 
we come on “a sly undertone of love-making,” there was no- 
thing more of serious importance in this pleasant episode of 
life, till Mr. Charles Morgan came to reside with the Abercoras 
as their family physician. Then for her had come “the hour 
and the man. 

It was an auspicious hour, for it brought an honest and ac- 
complished man. “Dr. Morgan,” wrote Lady Abercorn to 
Miss Owenson, “ is very clever in more ways than one, as he 
understands simony and all Mrs. Malaprop’s accomplishments. 
I believe he is of your religious ion, and seems to think 
Moses mistaken in his calculations.” The arithmetic of the 
Pentateuch had attracted the attention of thinkers before the 
era of Dr. Colenso, 

There is no story in the romance of love more amusing than 
this one of the reality, the scene of which lay among the 
Abercorn family. The Dyess, @ able man as he was, 
daring in his profession audacious in his philosophy, was 
afraid of the “ lioness” of her day, and fairly jumped out of 
window into a garden when he first heard her dreaded name 
announced. But the royal provero-maker has said that humi- 
lity goes before honour; and aiter a series of gay yet graceful 
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minuet steps and swimmings, and pretty stiff-neckedness, and | costly failure. Then there is the frontier of the Rhine. Na-| members of the evangelical company, they applied to the Mas- 


shrinkings and haughty shakings of the head, reproofs on the 
lip but smiles in the eye, as with the lady who bothered Mg. 
Roderick O’More, the two joined hands and were engaged. 
“ It is truly a matter worthy of wonder,” wrote Lady Stanley, 
in the autumn of 1811,“ and particularly to me, who have 
hitherto adhered pertinaciously to a persuasion that kindred 
spirits were subjected to the same laws as parallel lines, and 
never could meet on this ungracious planet.” 


But now, it was the lady who was, or who affected to be, | 


timid. She was as wilful as any other pretty spoiled child of 
fortune. She would and she would not, and she would if she 
could ; dallied, promised, played with and perplexed one of 
the most straightforward and honest of lovers, and at length 
suddenly ran away to Dublin, to help to nurse a sick father. 


The lovers tilted at each other in letters, or wooed, provoked, | 


and were reconciled through the post, which was hard put to 
it by a correspondence, in which the gentleman will have the 
greater admiration on the part of an interested public. Fi- 
nally, the coquette was lured back to the Abercorns, then re- 
siding at Strabane, in the north of Ireland. A few more trif- 
lings with fate and a worthy man ensued, till Lady Abercorn, 
who had got her friend the Lord Lieutenant to inflict knight- 
hood on the doctor, by way of adding dignity to the lover, 
resolutely interfered. “On a cold morning in hiaeey, 1812, 
Miss Owenson was sitting in the library by the fire, in her 
morning wrapper, when Lady Abercorn opened the door and 
said :—* Glorvina, come up-stairs directly, and be married ; 
there must be no more trifling!” The ceremony was performed 
in the Marchioness’s dressing-room, where the family chaplain 
and Sir Charites Morgan were waiting, “and the Wild Irish 
Girl was married, past redemption.” 

With this incident really terminated the romance of Sydney 
Owenson’s life. 








— 
FAILURES OF FRENCH DIPLOMACY. 

The Ides of March have passed, and the Cesar is still alive. 
It is said that the Emperor of the French, moved by one o1 
those currents of superstition which affect men who have gone 
through strange careers, regarded this 2nd of December, the 
tenth anniversary of the coup detat, with a peculiar dread. 
The thought was a somewhat strange one, for the 2nd of De- 
cember has hitherto brought him fortune; and even he, with 
all his superb self-confidence, can scarcely believe that the 
day of his death will be one of his lucky days! Still it was 
entertained, and was, in part, perhaps, justified by the new 
activity perceptible in all ranks of the opposition, and the 
rapid increase of the always numerous conspiracies with 
which, to employ a bold figure, his throne is honeycombed. 
Patient observers, as indifferent as Arthur Young when he 
predicted the fall of the Bourbons, do not doubt that the dis- 
content of France has, within the last few months, spread wider 
and deeper end extended to classes usually as careless of poli- 
tics as they are hostile to Red opinions. There is dissatisfac- 
tion jamong the Lourgecisie, hitherto willing to pardon all 
things to the “ saviour of society,” and low murmurs among 
the army which serves as the real, though well-concealed, 
basis of the Imperial power. Neither of these probably ever 
heard of the Ides of March, or have the faintest belief in any- 
thing save money and steel; yet the fear of an approaching 
catastrophe, of some tremendous event which should shake 
society, was so widely diffused as to extort from the Times a 
strange article, announcing, with a plainness surely unneces- 
sary, that England would greatly disapprove the Emperor's 
assassination! . 

There are reasons for this agitation other than the predic- 
tions of Mr. Home. French society is disturbed because the 
reward to secure which it endures a despotic regime seems to 
be eluding its grasp. For the last hundred years the people 
of France, amidst never-ending mutations of opinion, have 
demanded of their rulers one of two things, progress at home, 
or a grand prestige abroad. Louis the Sixteenth fell because 
he was unable to procure either. Napoleon gave his people the 
second without measure or stint, and till his eagles faltered 
was absolute master of France, and, defeated, left behind him 
a memory which again raised his dynasty to the throne; 
Charles the Tenth refused both, and fell; Louis Philippe 
stole away liberty, restricted progress, allowed external in- 
fluence to slip completely out of his grasp, and slunk away 
out of France. The republic promised no glory, and gave 
no assurance of progress, and when Louis Napoleon seized 
the throne, he, understanding alike his epoch and his 
people, pledged himself to save soeiety, ¢. ¢., bourgeois pros- 

rity, and sweep away the treaties of 1815. Hitherto he has 

cept his word. Amid much oppression and an almost total 
extinction of the freedom of speech and debate, the French 
have been enriched with tlie wealth which springs of ordef, 
and gratified with the prestige which follows successful power. 
The treaties of 1815 have been torn up at the point of the 
sword. The Frenchmen who mourned over the torpor of the 
press and the catalepsy of the tribune still found consolation 


poleon has helped, no doubt, to place the Prussian King in 
cotnguainn with his people; but the new Premier, though 
absolutist, is still intensely German; and as for the monarch, 
he wanted part of the refused budget ‘to expend on a com- 
plete repair of the fortifications of Magdeburg. Again, the 
greatest event of the last ten years is the civil war, which for 
eighteen months has threatened the dismemberment of the 
United States. France in that, as in every other quarrel, 
must assume the leading position, and the Emperor conse- 
quenUy recommended England and Russia to join him ina 
project of menacing mediation. English statesmen, well 
aware that mediation means intervention, that intervention is 
costly, and that the English working-class, enlightened by 
emigrants’ letters is very strongly Northern in sympathy, de- 
clined the specious proposal. The French Government there- 
fore remains, in American politics, alone, with no alliance 
to offer to the South, except at the cost of a war, and with 
their old and natural alliance with the North embarrassed or 
|broken up. France seems in America also not to be the first 
| power in the world. Scarcely has this negotiation been com- 
| menced, when a revolution broke out in Greece. The Greek 
| throne becomes vacant, and once more French diplomacy has 
} “ - ; - 
|} magnificent field. The French people is really interested 
| in the so-called Eastern question, for that question involves 
| the possession of Syria, and the sentiment which evolved the 
| Crusades—dead everywhere else—existg in France as a living 
power. The people care about Jerusalem more than they do 


Greece would almost secure Syria, and by rare good fortune 
the chosen French nominee was also the favourite at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The Greeks could never resist at once both Russia 
and France, and the election of the Duc de Leuchtenberg was 
regarded as almost certain, when again French diplomacy 
failed. The whole Greek nation, unmoved by English in- 
trigues, unsolicited by English Ministers, has pronounced em- 
phatically that the next King of the Greeks shall be an English 
prince. "The failure is the more humiliating, because, in spite 
of angry remarks, its causes are thoroughly understood. The 
| French, more than any other people on earth, appreciate the 
| power of ideas, know how. powerless intrigues become when 
| addressed to men governed by a great thought ; and they feel 
| oat it is English ideas, not English bayonets, which have se- 
cured their defeat. The country which reverences order but 
maintains liberty, strives for peace, yet is ready for war, which 
jabove all upholds unflinchingly the true popular creed, the 
| right of every people to govern itself—this is the country 





tate and to secure. The reflection is galling to men who feel 
that, but for Napoleon, France might again take her natural 
post as the leader of continental ideas; and who, to do them 
justice, believe that distinction one of the few which are nobler 
than the lead in diplomacy or victory on the field. France, 
it would seem, in Greece also, is not the first power in the 
world. 

Lastly, throughout these events, running alongside them 
all, 1s the history of the Mexican expedition. renchmen 
never approved that dreamy project, for the conquests of vast 
deserts ravaged by the comito never seemed to them worth the 
risk of a conflict with North America. Still the expedition 
sailed, and in a few weeks broke down. The deserts were worse 
than expected, the Mexicans more hostile than was antici- 
pated. Nobody but an intrigant and a bandit joined France, 
and a French army was reduced to fortify itself on a plain in 
order to avoid a surrender. Defeat is impossible to Napoleon, 
and the army, at huge expense, was increased tenfold; and 
after a delay very fatal to the French notion of glory—which, 
like an Englishman’s passion for wealth, includes speedy pos- 
session—the new host arrived, only to march on the capital at 
| the rate of a | e a day. Nobody except the Emperor 
| knows precisely what has gone wrong in Mexico, but the fact 
| is sufficiently patent that aher eight months of effort an In- 
dian, backed by a half-disciplined army of half-castes, succeeds 
in setting a General of France and a French corps d’armée at 
open defiance. The hearts of Frenchmen grow sore as they 
reflect on these things, and, like Italians when it refuses to 
rain, — are ready to turn on the idol who has received so 
many Offerings and yet refuses the price. « 

Do we, therefore, consider the Empire in serious danger ? 
Not so. It might be with an inferior man on the throne, or 
the same man grown old ; but Napoleon the Third, indolent, 
self-confident, and wearied as he may be, is still the most 
astute and energetic of living rulers. He will detect, if he 
| has not already detected, the cause of the dissatisfaction of 

France, and the brain which has never failed him yet will aid 
|him once again. It is not an emeute we fear for France, but 
| the proved’ necuutty for achieving some new and striking 
| success. The Emperor must do something, and the something 

must impose on the world. He cannot well undo Italy, for 
| Orsini is not a: and, unless hopelessly embarrassed, 
| he will scarcely select the one Power which can face him on 





in the idea that France was, abroad, the accepted leader of | equal terms. Events are not’ ripe fora German campaign, 


Europe. She had humbled Russia; she had enfranchised 
Italy ; she had avenged Europe in China; she had gone forth 
to revive the dying civilization of Mexico. Everywhere she 
appeared as the armed champion of pro; and nationality, 
without whose initiative the world held back in fear, and with- 
out whose consent no first-class experiment could be tried. 


Whatever the squalor at home the rée before the footlights was 


grand, ard France, essentially theatrical, forgave the unwashed 


chemise ‘‘o which she was condemned indoors, for the sake of 
the queenly robé in which out of them all her parts were 


played. 


A cold fear chills, for the moment, the pleasant warmth of 
habitual vanity. What if the part played by France were 
not really so great as she had been led to suppose—if her de- 
tested rival, though stripped of all spangles and forbidden a 
train, were acting the character on which genius had expended 
its strength? The Empire is as strong as ever, but it has met, 


| lesser expeditions promise no glory, and the dream of reor- 
ganizing Spanish Americagoes not attract his people. He 
must discover an object great enough to flatter France, yet in 
| which England has no interest to interfere, and in which the 
absence of his army in Mexico will not be an embarrassment, 
| and the only quarter in which such an object is visible is the 
American Civil War. An armed mediation would enable him 
| to release the cotton his people need and the tobacco necessa- 
| ry to his revenue, would afford him the pretext required for 
retreating from Mexico, perhaps over a golden bridge con- 
| structed by both Juarez and the South, and enable him once 
more to stand forward before the French nation in the only 
| position which makes him safe—the arbiter of a continent.— 
London paper, Dec. 6. 











> 
THE SONS OF ZEBEDEE. 
It has become the fashion of late for small clubs of convi- 


of late, s6me exceedingly rude rebuffs. There is Italy, for! vial citizens who feel an inward call to dining in public to 
’ > : —s? 2 Pe } s ered ; 

whose sake the Emperor has expended so many lives not| baptize themselves as the sons of somebody, and under that | 204 ee a cans anameak cane Sco 

his fown, and so much treasure of which he was only the | designation to vote themselves an annual banquet. There is | +)... q j ight 3 


elected custodian—is France all-powerful there ? 


French politicians, almost sullenly, it would seem reverences | the practice of these entertainments. But the itch of.oratory 


England more than France ; consults Sir James Hudson when | makes mischief of the most innocent gatherings; and a few | for three great empires. * * 


M. Benedetti is civilly put aside, upholds English ideas of par- 
liamentary government and order, thanks Earl Russell with 


| “ eloquent speakers,” particularly when they happen to belong 
to the clerical order of St. Sword, can convert the most cordial 


statuary for his cordial support, and eee | overthrows the | wines into waters of bitterness, and reduce the most whole- 


special French nominee. French opinion, always somewhat 


diseased upon that point, regards the struggle at Turin—a | 


some joints to a mere bone of contention. 
If Mr. Henry Ward Beecher spoke with authority for his 


jabout Rome. To seat a French nominee on the throne of 


which Greece, as well as Italy, thinks it worth while to imi-| 


ter for the highest places in heaven. “Grant unto us,” they 
| said, “that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other 
|on thy left hand, in thy glory.” The request itself was sufli- 
| ciently audacious, nor did those who preféfred it shrink from 
| advocating their claims by assertions of their adequacy to any 
| duty, suffering, or effort that might be imposed upon them. 
| When the ten comrades of the aspiring pair heard of all this 
| they began,” we are told, “to be much displeased with James 
and John,” as indeed it was but natural they should be; nor 
| was their indignation appeased till the ambitious brothers re- 
ceived from their Lord the sound rebuke, “ Whosoever will be 
great among you, shall be your minister; and whosoever of 


you will be chiefest, shall be servant of all.” The sequel of 


the sacred story, let it be added, makes neither James nor yet 
John, but Simon Peter, the rock on which the Church should 
be set and founded forever. 

New England, by Mr. Beecher, claims in the Union the 
rank for which the sons of Zebedee clamored among the apos- 
tles. Examples drawn from the Gospel of Peace cannot, we 
are aware, be expected to have any influence in rebuking the 
idle conceit and silly vanity of a modern evangelist who pre- 

| fers the sabre to the scythe, and the cannon to the cooking- 
stove. But when such men as Beecher speak for New Eng- 
land they really speak only for the most frothy, salient, and 
offensive features of the New England character. They speak 
for the inquisitorial impertinence j ito which the ecclesiastical 
discipline of early Puritanism has degenerated ; for the fretful 
assumption of a divine commission to meddle with all man- 
kind which is all that now remains of the stern and fierce fan- 
aticism of the ante-Cromwellian days; for the diabetes of 
views and opinions which once provo page oy into exclaim- 
ing that America’s chief contribution to the human race was 
the production of eighteen ‘millions of the greatest bores that 
ever existed. When these men proclaim New England to be 
the pickpocket and radical of the universe, they resolve them- 
selves to be New England. The Adamses, the Storys, the 
Websters, the Choates of New England are voted by these 
men conservative cuckoos in the nest. Their provincial con- 
ceit is simply an expansion of their personal conceit, and New 
England only becomes responsible for their tedious and trucu- 
lent twaddle, when New Englanders permit themselves to be 
put forward as sons of Zebedee by these stormers of the king- 
dom of heaven. When they consent to this they must expect 
to be tartly taken up by the “ other ten.” 

In allusion to threats that the Union shall be re-constituted, 
with New England omitted, Mr. Beecher was suffered thus to 
air himself: “Is it proposed to build a body that will have legs 
and thighs, and belly, and chest, and arms, and no head?” 
New England the “ head” of the Union; the brain of the Am- 
erican people! And this is said at a New England dinner by 
a New England man to New Englanders! Had an enemy 
crept into the feast to make the feasters ridiculous, could he 
have devised a sharper hit than this? 

It isin these times particularly that such sectional arro- 
gance and folly as this is eminently mischievous. Is not dis- 
integration already busy enough in the land, that men should 
be stung by such speeches as these into remembering the sbort- 
comings as well as the services of New England? Why thus 
revive old memories of the days when New England organized 
secession, and avowed hostility to the Constitution? Why force 
men to remember how in the war of 1812 British detachment 
sufficed to establish a royal provincial government, quite as 
settled as the Union government of Butler in Louisiana, over 
one-fourth of the territory of Massachusetts with her 70,000 
militia? Why evoke from the dusty files of Niles’s Register 
the cry of the Hartford Convention, demanding “some new 
form of confederacy among the states which shall intend to 
maintain a federal relation to each other?” To what can 
such silly self-laudations tend, if not to just such recriminations 
as these upon the foolish boasters? To the Gospels, as we 
have said, Beecher and his fellows cannot be expected to 
pay much respect. But Alsop was a slave, and in that ca- 
sacity Mr. Beecher must esteem his wisdom. And Alsop has 
eft the world a lesson of practical good sense upon the re- 
sults of a conflict of ambitions between the members of the 
body to which the modern sons of Zebedee will do well to 
turn their serious attention —NV. Y. World, Dec, 24. 

_—— 
PREDICTION OF THE CIVIL WAR 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


Sir,—In the “ Life, Adventures, and Opinions of Col. George 
Hanger,” printed in London (reprinted in New York) in 1801, 
{a copy of which is possessed by the N. Y. Society Library) 
may be found the following remarkable predictions of the 
present war in this country. The writer, the notorious and 
eccentric Major Hanger, who afterwards succeeded to the title 
of Lord Coleraine, was an officer in the British service during 
a part of the American Revolution; and, at the close of the 
war, just before leaving this country, he was entertained at 
dinner by some of the American officers. Referring to this 
occasion, he says: 
| “T shall here relate a conversation that took place one day 
jat his table (Gen. Dickenson’s), before a large company, and 

an opinon which I gave relative to the future destiny of the 
government of that country (the U. 8.); and I am of opinion, 
that the state of affairs there is rapidly hastening a dissolution 
|of the United States. At that time, (1783) when peace had 
been concluded but a few weeks, I was of that opinion, and 
| remember well, when Gen. Dickenson asked me my opinion 
|of the government and of its stability, 1 communicated my 
| thoughts in nearly the following words. 

“ ‘Sir, as long as Gen. Washington, and the other principal mili- 
tary characters and leading men in Congress, who have brought 
about this revolution, are alive, the Government will remain as it 
is, united ; but when all of you are in your graves, there will be 

| wars, and rumours of wars in this country; there are too many 
interests in it for them to remain under one government. Just as 
| this war commenced, you were going to fight among yourselves, 








these days the Northern and Southern powers will fight as vigo- 


Italy, say | nothing very objectionable in the theory, nor need there be in | rousiy against each other as they have against the British. This 


| country when its population shall be completed, is large enough 
The great finger 
|of Nature has distinctly pointed out three extensive boundaries 

to your country—the North River, the first; the Great /vtamack, 
| which runs 300 miles from Alexandria to the sea, the second ; and 
| the Mississippi, the third and last. When the country of Ken- 

tucky is completely settled, and the back country farther on tothe 
| Banks of the Mississippi shall become popular and powerful, do 


struggle which is entirely one between the people and the eommensals at the New England dinner on Monday night, that | you think they will be subjected to a government seated at Phila- 
King’s favourite—as mainly a contest between the friends of | festival of popped corn and the Mayflower should hereafter be | delphia or New York, at a distance of so many hundred miles? 
England and France. The helpless fall of Rattazzi, known | known as the meeting of the Sons of Zebedee. Our readers, | B } a 
to be devoted to France, strikes Frenchmen as a proof that | reflecting how slight a familiarity with the Scriptures Mr. | time, until the inhabitants of that country Docume pameres and 
Napoleonic diplomacy, with all its martial power, still weakens | Beecher shows in his published addresses, will pardon us if| Powerful: the Northern and Southern powers will first divide and 
French hold over nations. If Italy, in her wise national self-| we recall to his highly untheological memory the story of 
ishness, should deem the unbought friendship of England as | those unquiet a es. 


valuable as the — “ideas” of France, then must the 


Italian policy o 


It is recorded of them that upon a certain occasion, havi 


three years be pronounced a patent and! made up their minds that they were the most distinguish 


But such a defection will not happen for a very long period of 


contend in arms.’ 

“I remember perfectly well Gen. Dickinson’s reply to my 
opinion: 

“*God forbid that saouia evenl ive to see thatday —— yet 
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am afraid that there may be some just grounds of suspicion for the 


foundation of your opinions.’ 


I live to a good old age, 1 am confident that I shall hear of the 
Northern and Sotthern powers in America waging war with 


each other; when one party will solicit assistance from France, | 
the other from Great Britain. It will then depend on the} 
judgment of those men who, at that period, may be at the 


head of the French and British Councils, whether they will | 
interfere or not in American disputes. In my humble opin- | 
jon, it would be better for both countries to let them settle | 
the matter among themselves.” | 

On a subsequent page, Hanger predicts that, “ when the 
South and West shall be setuled from the Ohio to the Missis- 
sippi, the attention of the Americans will be attracted to the 





conquest of Mexico.” V. 8. B. 
M=- CHURCH'S NEW PICTURE, 
‘“‘UNDER NIACARA,”’ 
Painted from Studies made on the MAID OF THE MIST, is now 
on exhibition at GOUPIL’S Gallery, 772 BROADWAY, from 9 A.M 
to 5 P.M. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


I R. DE MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
nard, of Washington, has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 
No. 60 East Tuirty-rourtn 8r., near Madison Avenue. 


“YOUNG LADY, WHO IS THOROUGHLY PROFICIENT 


im French, Italian, and Music, desires to form classes or re- 
ceive private pupils in either or all of the above branches. Ad- 
dress Miss Vavenan, No. 159, East 20th Street. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are glad to acknowledge the receipt 
of two Christmas-boxes for the “ Waterloo Veteran”—one $5, the 
other $3.—Contributions to the Lancashire Funds will be duly 


announced.—Syfney, C. B. You will observe that Earl Russell has 
settled the doubts implied in your communication. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. 

The immense rise in the cost of paper, which has caused a cor- 
responding advance in the price of nearly ali our contemporaries, 
compels us, much against our inclination, again to change the 
terms on which the Aljion is published. From and after the lst 
January, 1863, the subscription price will be $4 per annum; ana 
single copies will be sold at 8 cents. We Be 


Gleanings from the Last European Mail. 

In the absence of later advices from the old world, our bud- 
get of the 6th inst. merits a closer scanning than could be given 
to it ere our last summary was made up; and we proceed 
therefore to make brief mention of a few items therein over- 
looked.—Time was, and that not many weeks ago, when a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, embodying his views on the Ameri- 
can civil war, would have created a prodigious sensation ; 
now a correspondence between him and Professor Newman 
appears in print, and passes almost unheeded. The facts are 
these : the Chancellor of the Exchequer has thought fit to 
reply to a fresh charge of expressed sympathy with the South- 
ern cause. He flatly denies the imputation; but deems 
it right to add that he thinks himself a much better friend 
to the “North Americans,” than those who “ have encou- 
raged and are encouraging them to persevere in their 
hopeless and destructive enterprise.” This is plain language 
truly ; and language, we say, that would, only a short time 
since, have created a frenzy of excitement here, and have 
summoned the Chamber of Commerce to deliberate upon the 
propriety of an immediate and avenging issue of letters of mar- 
que against Great Britain. Why then has Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
petition of a former offence been unvisited by a howl of indig- 
nation. The reason isobvious. The disclosure of diplomatic 
secrets, so gratuitously made by Mr. Seward, shows that the 
“ friendly” Russian Prince Gortschakoff and the neutral Eng- 
lish Cabinet Minister entertain precisely the same opinion as 
to the probable issue of the war, anc therefore deprecate its 
continuance. To this cause, and not we tear to any diminution 
of Anglophobia, may this momentary lull be attributed. 

Earl Russell’s intimation concerning British property, ship- 
ped in U. 8. vessels and destroyed by the C. 8. steamer Ala- 
bama, deserves @ separate paragraph. In reply to the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce, a somewhat blunt communica- 
tion has been made from the Foreign Office, declaring that all 
the risks and contingercies of war attach to shipments of this 
sort thus made. The applicants however are consoled (after a 
fashion) by the advice that the sufferers, ifthe goods burned up 
be not contraband of war, “ may claim in a Confederate Prize- 
Court compensation for destruction of such property.” The 
sufferers will of course be duly grateful for this reference to 
non-existing tribunals in a belligerent State, which is neither 
nationally recognised nor lawfully accessible. But perhaps 
Earl Russell meant to be satirical, or purposed a hint that any 
British shipper, or shipper on British account, deserved his fate, 
if he ventured his goods in an American vessel. If so, there is 
& flavour of bad taste in his letter. Furthermore, whatever 
may be the strict legal right in this case under the Treaty of 
Paris <f 1856, to which pro tanto the Confederate States have 
given in their adhesion, this justification in advance does not 
accord with itsspirit. Some persons indeed—two or three cor. 
respondents of our own included—have pushed the argument to 
extremes, and asked triumphantly whether an ounce of neutral 
cargo is to save a belligerent ship from the flames. It may be 

well to reverse the case. Suppose a cargo of silks and tea from 
China belonging to a London house and valued at a hundred 
thousand pounds, not an extravagant estimate, on board an 
American vessel worth two op three thousand pounds. On the 
Voyage to England, the Aladame falls in with an enemy’s pro- 
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| perty, and condemns and destroys both it and the cargo, without 


; c lan y legal process whatever and with only this imaginary redress 
“J will risk a further opinion relative to America: Should } 


in store for the innocent shipper. Ifthis be the view taken by the 
enlightened European friends ot “ progress” (a favourite term 
with Earl Russell), who framed the amended outline of mari- 
time law,we can only say that the commercial world is not much 
indebted to them. Further, we have but to observe, that in 
what we have said heretofore on this point, we have alluded 
solely to a case in which the cargo was entirely neutral, ghink- 
ing it possible that sometimes a consignment might be better 
worth protection than the box wherein it is packed. 

The return of the Prince of Wales from the Continent to 
Windsor is among the minor incidents now gleaned, the young 
Heir Apparent having again met his intended bride, and es- 
corted her from Lille to Hanover, on her homeward journey, 
Various accounts, some of which are derived from authentic 
sources, confirm the impression that the Princess Alexandra’s 
visit to our excellent and afflicted Queen has been soothing 
and cheering in an eminent degree. May it please the Al- 
mighty, who “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” thus to 
make the projected union work doubly to the well-being of 
the kingdom!—A mystifying paragraph in an uninfluential 
London print announces that the Prince’s marriage is to take 
place earlier than appointed, that is to say during Lent, and 
that the change is based upon urgent reasons of state; read- 
ers, who credit such trash, are at liberty to speculate concern- 
ing it.—The election of Prince Alfred to the throne of Greece 
is put beyond peradventure; but we believe it is no less cer- 
tain, that the flattering offer will be rejected. We do not often 
indulge our national amour propre ; but in this case it is impos- 
sible not to note that this unsought choice is a remarkable 
proof of the moral supremacy enjoyed by Great Britain in Eu- 
rope. The course of our government to the Greek nation for 
many years past has been anything but conciliatory or flatter- 
jng; yet the intrigues of Russia and the flaunted prestige of 
France hate been as nothing in the scale. We may then, we 
think, plume ourselves alike on the offer of the Greek crown 
to the English Prince, and on its rejection by the country— 
public opinion being unanimous on this latter point. 

The Aion is not addicted to flattering lawyers, er to exte- 
nuating thé vexations and delays which often mark at home 
the law’s administration. Yet in some cases, wherein the 
most important official personages in the realm are involved, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the directness and sim- 
plicity of the proceedings. Mr. Irwin, an Irish Barrister, 
lately brought an action against Sir George Grey, the Home 
Secretary, suing him for £100,000 damages inasmuch as he 
had failed to present a petition from Mr. Irwin to the Queen, 
wherein that individual prayed for a pension to which he 
thought himself entitled by the custom of the law Court to which 
he was attached. The action was brought in the Common 
Pleas at Westminster. The report discloses no symptom of 
official shuffling or subterfuge. The Lord Chancellor was 
examined as a witness. Lord Palmerston with nearly every 
member of the Cabinet, was in attendance on subpena. Mr. 
Irwin conducted his own case with insufferable tedium and 
digression, borne with exemplary patience by the Lord Chief 
Justice. Finally Sir George Grey himself testified that he had 
presented the petition, but had advised her Majesty not to 
grant its request ; and so the defendant got a verdict, and the 
wearied jurors were dismissed. Too dry for general readers, 
the report is commended to the profession, as an instance of an 
exceptional case. 

A long and interesting article on the preceding page ably 
reviews the progress of French policy since the comimence- 
ment of the Second Empire; we commend it to careful 
reading. The cotton famine begins to press severely in 
France ; but the secret purposes of the adroit ruler on the 
throne remain stil] unfathomable by those who are most pro- 
foundly concerned in them. Meantime, while he is ostensibly 
devoted to raree shows and masquerades at Compiegne, his 
confidential sycophants represent his Imperial Majesty as put- 
ting the last touch to his forthcoming Life of Julius Cesar, 
and his Majesty’s faithful police as racking their brains to pre- 
vent a threatened and too close imitation of the last scene in 
the Cesarean drama.—One more omission, and we conclude. 
At the opening of the Spanish Cortes, Queen Isabella alluded, 
briefly but in graceful and conciliatory tone, to the recent trou- 
bles on the coast of Cuba between an American naval officer 
and the local authorities. In view of the antagonistic position 
towards the United States assumed by France, is it strain- 
ing a point too far to read herein a proof that Spain has nei- 
ther forgotten nor forgiven the manner in which she has been 
uperseded in Mexico ? 

North and South; an Unprofitable Week. 

Public attention since our last issue has been mainly concen- 
trated on three events—the expedition of General Foster into 
North Carolina, a Cabinet crisis at Washington, and a Con- 
gressional enquiry into the causes of the late disaster at Fre- 
dericksburg.—The U.S. General above named, it now appears; 
met with considerable though temporary success in his inroad 
from Newbern, N.C., having, according to his own report, 
beaten his opponents in several encounters and broken up the 
main artery of rail-road communication between Richmond 
and the Southern States. The point at which this was 
effected is Goldsborough ; and we were led to believe in the 
first instance that this extremely important station had been 
not only seized, but was held, by the forces sent up the river 
Neuse. To establish himself there permanently may have 
been part of General Foster’s plan, arranged in connection 
with the advance of General Burnside towards Richmond, but 
disarranged by the “ accident,” as Mr. Lincoln terms it, on the 


Rappahannock. Be that as it may, having burnt the rail-road 
bridge, destroyed a portion of the road, and done other 
damage, the U. 8. General prudently beat a retreat to New- 
bern, before he could be attacked by the gathering Southern 
troops. His spoils are set down at 500 prisoners and 11 guns, 
his losses at about 200 men ; but, inasmuch as the damage to 
the C. 8. rail-road can be repaired in a few days, the whole 
affair is a mere episode in the history of the war.—So 
is it also with the Cabinet crisis at Washington, 
which for a few days conyulsed the country, and sent Cabinet- 
makers by scores to the national capital. The row—for it 
is not unjust or disrespectful to apply the reproachful term 
in this instance—ended in smoke. A knot of ultra-abolition 
Senators agreed to demand from the President the dismissal 
of Mr. Seward, thought to be an impediment in the way of 
carrying on the war upon exterminating and emancipating 
principles. Getting wind of this intrigue, Mr. Seward resign- 
ed; as did Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury. Names 
were handed about, and there was great excitement ; but pre- 
sently the storm blew over. Mr. Seward may have been 
afraid to face the blank and bleak isolation that is said to 
await him—to say nothing of persecution and prosecution 
for illegal imprisonments—when he retires from Washington. 
The President may have imposed upon his happy family a 
general hand-shaking. We know not how it was brought 
about; we only know that everything to the outer eye has 
gone back into statu quo, and that our lively public has alrea- 
dy forgotten that it was but a few days since in all the agon- 
ies of doubt and apprehension. Without presuming to be 
over-wise, we may add the impression among the well-inform- 
ed that Mr. Lincoln purposes to follow up his famous Pro- 
clamation on the Istof January by such further edicts as may 
render it practical (on paper), and that in short the promptings 
of fanaticism are for the moment adopted as rules of action. 
The Union, it is still hoped, may be brought back by fire and 
sword, notwithstanding the fearful experience of the last 
eighteen months! Mr. Chase, of the money-bag, is also to render 
aid to a programme from which many will dissent, by substi- 
tuting a negotiation for the loan of a cool thousand million or 
so to the Government, in place of further issue of that paper- 
money which has heretofore—in adjourning pay-day—buoyed 
up a speculative people so triumphantly, and induced nut a 
few to conclude that war is not such.a very bad thing after all. 
Anon we shall see the curious result of this strange combina- 
tion—a crusade against slavery in the abstract which will 
shock many simple-minded patriots, and an immediate pressure 
of taxation which is never acceptable to the multitude. One 
thing is pretty clear. Those who are in the field now must 
do any further fighting. No more Volunteers are likely to 
come forward, and an effectual Draft will not be tolerated. 

A joint-Congressional Committee having been appointed to 
look into the terrible day’s doings at Fredericksburgh on the 
13th inst., the august body has taken down a mass of evidence 
from the Generals engaged or implicated—including of course 
Generals Burnside and Halleck—and has handed this in by 
way of Report. By an examination of this testimony several 
facts are established, and of these the principal may be set 
down. The President and the Secretary of War are not im- 
mediately responsible, unless for abruptly forcing upon Gene- 
ral Burnside the command-in-chief which he had already de- 
clined, and for which he had with singular naireté declared 
himself incompetent. For the non-arrival of the expected 
pontoons at Falmouth on the Rappahannock opposite Frede- 
ricksburg, in time sufficient for the U. 8. army to cross and 
occupy unopposed the heights above that town, the blame 
must be laid on General Halleck, who seems to have 
treated the requisition for them with inexplicable 
nonchalance and carelessness. But this only fixes upon 
that officer the burden of an opportunity lost. General Burn- 
"side, with praiseworthy candour and modesty, has avowed 
himself the sole author of the unwise and fatal attack upon 
General Lee’s position, adding moreover that he persisted in 
it in spite of the opposition of his ablest Generals, although 
he subsequently gave way to their remonstrances against a 
renewed attack on the following day. On the whole, not a 
few persons will come to the conclusion that General Burnside 
is overweighted in the enormous charge entrusted to him, and 
that he is himself painfully aware of the fact. He, too, during 
the late tempest at Washington, tendered his resignation ; but, 
like Mr. Seward’s, it was not accepted. The great affairs of 
this great country are not in particularly great hands. 

Congress has adjourned for the holidays ; but no one seems 
to regard the loss of Congressional wisdom as other than rid- 
dance from a bore. Ere the recess, though nothing grave 
was enacted, there was an occasional indication of partisan 
temper. Thus was stifled a remonstrance of 36 Representa- 
tives against the all-embracing bill recently passed to indem- 
nify the President for illegal acts. Thus was voted down by 
68 voices to 48 a call for an order from Secretary Seward, for- 
bidding political prisoners in Fort Warren to employ counsel. 


Sticking Pins into Sisters. 

Catch an offended woman missing a chance to stick pins 
into her sisters, in the flesh or in the spirit! Years may lapse 
and circumstances may change ; but time sooner or later brings 
round the opportunity, and forth at last flies the retort. Thus 
is it with Mrs. Stowe. More than eight years ago, the wives 
and female relatives of certain burning and shining lights in 
Exeter Hall got up an Address from the women of England to 
the women of these United States, embodying familiar anti- 
slavery sentiments and exhortations suggested thereby. The 
document being ushered into notoriety by the signatures of se- 
veral ladies of rank and fashion and great political connection, 











“convenient pincushion just now for the feminine armoury 
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the names of “ considerably more than half a million of British 
women” were obtained and appended—so pl t is it to em- 
bark in the same enterprise with Duchesses and Countesses. 
Moreover, Mrs. Stowe tells us, in her “ Reply” to this Address, 
in the January number of the Atlantic Monthly, that “ England 
was canvussed for signatures with zealous and indefatigable 
industry.” Still, making all allowance for that little weakness, | 
and for these huge efforts, we must agree with Mrs. Stowe that 
the autographs “remain at this day a silent witness of a most 
singular tide of feeling which at that time swept over the Bri- 
tish community.” Most singular it was truly; and a — 
day’s wonder it would probably have been, had it not offered a 





hinted above. 

One of the peculiarities of this “ Reply” is its cool as-| 
surance. Our half-million of intervening countrywomen 
must at least have known what they were about when, follow- 
ing their own impulses or flitting down to the decoy-ducks, 
they signed their names to a very brief invocation. Mrs. 
Stowe, on the contrary, with the assumption characteristic of 
her kin, puts down hers “on behalf of many thousands of | 
American women ;” and this, although her laboured article | 
is open to all sorts of objections on the part of those| 
who in the main are disposed to think with her. But 
this little difficulty may be settled between herself and the 
many thousands whose names she takes in vain; let us pro- 











saloons of a Sutherland House to sip in company esthetic | effectively at last. The scenery throughout is superb, the closing 
tea. pageant being particularly fine. A lurid world, surmounted by 
: But there . the Fiend and his victim, sinks into infernal flames, while beyond, 
I doubt all likeness ends between the pair. | attendant angels, bearing the spirit of Marguerite, float upwards 

The English sisters, whom the cis-Atlantic lady thinks to| toward the empyrean. 
scratch with her velvety claws, would shrink with horror from| So much for mischief at Niblo’s. Turn now to mischief at 
the course in which she glories. To her view, sudden freedom | Wallack’s. It has been of asomewhat different character; though, 
to the slave is his entry to an elysium on earth ; they see in it as there are women in the play of “‘ The Invisible Husband,” we 
moral and physical ruin. Uncompensated emancipation is in | may fairly infer the impalpable presence of the Black Prince also. 
a . | * The devil’s in the moon for mischief,” wrote Byron; and it may 
her eyes just, so far as the slave-owner is concerned ; to them | t 7 : peter igs y 
- - ¢ suggested that fair woman is like the moon, in more respects 
“ a sxe better than robbery. She and her school would | than merely that. of beauty. In this play she is presented under two 
wink at armed insurrection of the negroes, even hail its risks as | principal aspects—as a jealous wife, and as a coquettish maid. The 
a righteous retribution ; they regard its suggestion as neither | original of the “ Invisible Husband” is a libretto, written by Scribe, 
more nor less than incentive to murder. For these plain reasons | for the opera of “Giralda.” The piece is an old one, familiar to 
it is that the English and the American sisters have parted most persons under the latter title. It is, as now arranged, a 
company ; and for these reasons we believe that our fair coun- | three act farce, and full of fan, The plot—but everybody knows 
trywomen will not be much ruffied in skin or conscience by | the plot; so I need not rehearse it here. It is rather indelicate, 
the pin-sticking of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. | but the staze is accustomedo indelicacy ; and mirth, like charity, 
| covers a multitude of sins. The acting is lively, and the whole 
News by a New Route. | effect good. Mr. Lester Wallack plays a dissolute king, with an 
From the extreme East information reached us early in the | elegance and humour peculiar to himself. Mr. Mark Smith—who 
week, through what we are accustomed to term the extreme | continually and deservedly grows in favour with the public—de- 
West. It was simply thus. A British steamer, the first of a | lineates with unusual jollity and with delicate artistic finish, an 
new line, sgiled from Kavagawa on the 22nd ult., and arrived | old chamberlain of his majesty 8 court. Mr. Holland, with his eu- 
. a" i os rious unction, dry merriment, and unfailing snufile, personates a 

at San Francisco on Tuesday last. Thence her tidings were tele- | 


- i S = 2 | money-loving miller. The peasant girl, Giralda, is Miss Gannon ; 
graphed hither, in advance of any intelligence from Japan and | the jealous wife, Queen Isabella, is Miss Morant. Both parts are 
China that has yet reached us overland through Europe.— | well played. Character the play has none, save what the artists 





ceed. Mrs. Stowe’s position in substance is this. The English | The items are also of interest. There has been a revolution | engraft upon it; and altogether, the success of “ The Invisible 
women adjured their sisters here to urge forward the work of | among the Japanese, and the Tycoon has succumbed before it. | Husband” must be accepted as a signal tribute to their talent, 





emancipation. The Reply—spread over fourteen pages and | Russia, it is said, is about to assist the Chinese Imperialists | taste, and skill. They have made it a Merry Christmas piece, and 


made up of narrative, argument, prophecy, and gentle up- | 
braiding, as though verjuice were poured out of a Sevres por- 
celain flask—is to the effect that the work demanded is well- 
nigh done, but that the sisters of England are now hanging 
back from the common cause, nay, that they encourage a 
slave-holding Confederacy. The tone or spirit in which all 
this is urged, while the writer touchingly assumes that she | 
writes “ not in bitterness, but in deepest sadness,” vividly 
reminds us of the experience of a lady friend of ours, endea- 
vouring to heal a family dissension in a poor but “ professing” 


} 





household. “What did you say to your sisteg after that ?” 


to put down the rebellion—and so aid the wonderful N. Y. 
Herald to turn our country men out of British India! ! 


“Vanity Fair.” 

Satire, rightly directed, is a beneficent influence. Such an 
influence belongs to our contemporary Vanity Fuir. It has, 
indeed, often offended the self-love of Englishmen, but we 
cannot, for that reason, refuse to do it justice; and lamenting 
as we do the degeneracy of our old friend Punch, we should 
indeed regret any misfortune to its American competitor.—Its 
publishers announce that their paper will henceforth appear 


jasa™ i twenty s. F th 
asked the well-meaning visitor, plunging in jas res, “Oh, aha EER, CURES nes ey see Eye ee ee 


Mum, I wrote her a beautiful letter, cutting but at the same 
time affectionate,” was the ingenuous and significant answer. 
Every page of the complacent article before us proves that, if 
Mrs. Stowe were to be her own critic, her opinion would 
shape itself into words closely resembling these. 

It is impossible within our limited space to note the falla- 
cies and exaggerations that abound in this elaborate attempt 
to stick pins into the erring and offending sisters. We must 
confine ourselves to two or three remarks, adhering to the 
chapter of contents which we have already mentioned above.— 
The narrative, then, covers al] the anti-slavery enactments and 
doings of the present Administration, and goes very fully into 
the brilliant efforts at Hilton Head, S. C., to convert the freed 
negro, by the mere laying on of abolitionist hands, into a first- 
rate fighting soldier and an orderly and laborious citizen. 
The temptation to ex-parte statements, we need scarcely say, 
was great; and Mrs. Stowe has abundantly succumbed to it— 
as, for instance, where she dwells upon the liberality of the 
Federal government in supporting the slaves that are invited 
to take refuge under its banners, forgetting to record that her 
own Massachusetts has officially and somewhat petulantly 
refused an asylum to any portion of the homeless refugees.— 
The argument is, in one respect, astounding ; for Mrs. Stowe 
gets over the stumbling-block of the President’s invitation to 
the revolted States to ¢ome back into the “Union as it was” 


years past it has been issued as a Weekly, and has exhibited, 
both in its literary and artistic departments, honesty, wit, and 
power. The contemplated change is prompted by motives of 
economy ; and we cannot refrain from expressing a hope that 
good fortune will not desert our humorous neighbour. 


—_———_—__——_ 


Drama, 


Christmas week has, by the players, at least, been given over to 
mischief. I know not how the saintly people have spent it, though 
I dare say there has been much devouring of fowls among them, 
much quaffing of fragrant punch, and much kissing of rosy girls 
under the mistletoe bough. These be diversions permissible to 
the devout. Even myself have tasted the amber Amontillado, 
drinking new delight the while from the sacred pages of “ In Me- 
moriam.”’ Fit companion for the holyfestival! But those profane 
creatures, the children of the stage—ah ! well—they are wedded to 
their idols ; and being thus wayward, they have given up the time 
to their peculiar revelry. You see there is great difference in peo- 
ple. Some of us are as good as kittens ; and some of us are always 
stealing cream o’ Sundays. Be it mine to review a week of thea- 
trical mischief, and that briefly—“ for "tis my limited service.” 

There has been the Devil to play at Niblo’s Garden, and Mr. J. 
B. Roberts has beex there to play him. The piece was “ Faust and 
Marguerite,” a vapid version of Goethe’s weird and wonderful 
poem. That old legend of Doctor Faustus has always been rather 
a temptation to dramatists, though no one, since Christop&er Mar- 
lowe, has treated it successfully in our language. I presume every- 





and so save their domestic institution, by declaring that by 
this phrase is meant the Union as it has been modified in re- 
gard to slavery, during these eighteen months past, and as it 
will be under the late Proclamation. In plainer words, while 
the President holds out to the South protection to their system, 


body knows the story—at least as Goethe has told it. The pre- 

sent play is a rude echo of the original poem, lacking, however, 
all its spirit, power, characterization, and beauty—in short a mea- 
| gre outline of incidents, embellished with good scenic displays, 
| and mellowed with touches of gross humour. It is comprised in 
| three acts. The opening scene discovers Faust, alone in his labor- 


Mrs. Stowe holds out to the women of England a sure and | atory, old and wretched, ashes on his hearth and in his heart. 
swift arrival at emancipation, and avows that Mr. Lincoln| He hears the students, singing merry songs, as they pass 
intended the same thing. The charge of duplicity thus at- | along through the night. The strong desire for youth 
tached to him is a tritle in Mrs. Stowe’s estimation. —The pro-|°Verwhelms him. He invokes the Fiend. There is 


phecies are not numerous; but they are in keeping with the 
one-sidedness of the narrative and the disingenuousness of the 


much thunder and lightning. Mephistopheles arrives, with 
his bond. A vision of Marguerite, sleeping, is disclosed, to tempt 


. ica hilosophy. The Doctor signs away his soul, sheds his old clothes, 
argument. Thus “cotton-planting as a free labour institu | Peery ene? “D y 


tion” is destined to “ grow hereafter to a glorious manhood.” 
Thus it is not “too much to hope that before a new year has 
gone far in its course the sacred fire of freedom will have 
flashed” &c., “and that universal emancipation will have be- 
come a fixed fact in the American Union.”! All culfninates 
naturally in the solemn Scriptural words, never more piteously 
misapplied: “It is done: the kingdoms of this world are be- 


come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ.” We shud-| 


der at the impiety which would represent Boston or New York 
or Washington or London or Paris, wherein slavery does not 
obtain, as special parts of the kingdom of Heaven.—Of the up- 
braiding it is enough to say that the cock-and-bull story of the 
Alabama built “with English gold” therein finds place ; but 
the, burden of the song is the “rapid decline of anti-slavery 
sentiments in England.” 

Yes, Madam, it is true; the anti-slavery sentiment has de- 
clined, and for reasons imperceptible to your blinded eyes and 
prejudiced understanding. The truth is this: there never 
was any practical affinity between the abolitionists of your 
country and of ours, They harmonised just so long as eman- 
cipation was something vague and sentimental. There was 
just so much sympathy that they could stand together upon 


j and comes forth, a gay and glittering creature. You know the 
| rest: Marguerite, the innocent and beautiful peasant, tempted and 
| won; Martha, the shameless, duped and ridiculed; Valentine slain 
by his sister's lover; the death of that sister, heart-broken on the 
threshhold of her days; Faust carried off by the devil, and Mar- 
guerite borne away by the angels. A touching story, and worthy 
of better treatment than it has received at the hands of the un- 
known dramatist. To see such a play is to marvel at the mental 
condition of one’s fellow creatures. Yet it is worth seeing, if only 
| for its suggestions of life in the Middle Ages. Who can tire of 
dreaming over the pictures of those old Cathedral towns! “ Me- 
mories haunt their pointed gables, like the rooks that round them 
throng.” Simplicity and magnificence meet and kiss in every 
transcript of the storied ¢ld. The atmosphere of antiquity, the 
charm of association with the grey splendours of Long Ago, is not 
| wanting even to this watery drama. It is mounted with peculiar 
| taste, and played respectably well. Mr. Roberts is not impressive 
as Mephistopheles, though he costumes the character with discre- 
tion, and plays it with energy, making Satan a limping clown, 
cursed with sardonic humour. Such a Mephistopheles would, I 
judge, be likely to succeed in the grocery line. He spells 
| business with three z’s. Such is not the Mephistopheles of Goethe. 
But Mr. Roberts is extremely spirited, even, and consistent in his 
method of playing the devil—meritorious particulars, whatever 
we may think of the method itself. Mr. Shewell plays Faust, and 





I hope it has made their Christmas Merry. 

Elsewhere the record is also mischief. The Shamrock stil] 
blooms at the Winter Garden, where Mr. Barney Williams is still 
waving the tireless Celtic shillalagh, while at Laura Keene’s, the 
“naughty prince’”’ continues, with unfeigned energy, his pursuit 
of the “‘ pretty peasant.’’ Such trifles engross the mimic world. 

Meanwhile, darkly and solemnly, the twelfth month ebbs away. 


Clouds settle over us: dangers beset our path. The chiming of 
holy bells is almost unheard amid the clangour of arms. The sun 
goes down in blood. God grant he may rise upon a morning of 
peace ! 

It is a year to-day since [ began to write for the readers of the 
Albion. 1 hope they have found in this column as much pleasure, 
at least, as will induce them to reciprocate my kindly greeting—A 
Happy New Year! MERCUTIO. 


a 
Music. 

The second of this season’s concerts of our Philharmonic Society 
took place on Saturday night at Irving Hall. Interesting as these 
occasions always are, the present event does not afford much scope 
for critical remark. The pieces on the programme, with the ex- 
ception of a “ Scena Italiana di Concerto,”’ by the ¢onductor, Mr. 
Theodor Eisfeld, were not fresh garnered from the ample but little 
frequented store house of the classicists, but have served their 
turn on many and many a night. Even if it were otherwise, we 
should feel but little disposition to expand on stich a work as 
Liszt's “‘ Tasso,” for instance, or even Gade’s Symphony No. 1, in 
C minor, which had respectively the place of honour in either part. 
They are the expansions of studious but not very creative minds, 
displaying much tenacity of purpose with little happiness of 
result, It is in their nature ‘‘ to blow over,” and leave the musi- 
cal firmament as it was before. Gade, to be sure, had a few ideas 
of his own, and the scherzo of this particular work is an instance 
of how well he could use them. The only tronble is that he cod- 
dies them too much,’and repeats them fearlessly, without any, or 
with but little variety of treatment; whereas Beethoven, with all 
his passion for repetition and indifference to length, never said the 
same thing twice, never touched a theme without adding to its 
beauties or reflecting some hidden charm that it possessed. The 
third and fourth movements are hardly up to the standard of the 
other half. Of Liszt’s “ Tasso’’ we have already uttered our grie- 
vances in these columns. It is a work that we desire to hear sel 
domer. Once in a lifetime is sufficient, especially if it be accom- 
panied, as on the present occasion, with an essay by the composer 
in which he speaks of himgelf as “we.” Compelled to take his 
musical kicks, he might spare us at least a literary exhortation on 
the abstract subject of kicking. As a matter of preference too, 
we would select any other conductor rather than Mr. Eisfeid for 
works of this fragmentary character. Excellent in compositions 
of accepted form, he loses himself speedily in the labyrinthine 
mazes of the new school. Mr. Bergmann, like a musical mason, 
eould build a respectable temple out of the material heaped up by 
men of the Liszt stamp. Mr. Eisfeld raises a dust, and buries 
himself madly iu the effort to get out. There never was a more 
extraordinary performance of “Les Preludes’’ than that of last 
season, unless indeed it be the conception of ‘* Tasso’’ on Satur- 
day night. We think therefore that so good a conductor should 
not hazard his reputation on such works. Before leaving Mr. 
Eisfeld, we may mention that his scena Italiana displays a 
very creditable vein of melody, but is over-ambitiously instru- 
mented and possesses more length than breadth. This, and 
another piece in the second part, were excellently sung by Signor 
Centemeri. 

Mr. J. N. Pattison, a young American pianist of decided ability, 
played Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brilliant in B major with much 
delicacy and effect. The gentleman has vastly improved since he 
made his début, some two years since. 

The overture to “Leonora,” superbly played by the Orchestra, 
brought the concert to an end. The technical performance of all 
the pieces was unusually good, and reflected much credit on Mr. 
Eisfeld. 


———__—_—————— 


Facts and Fancies. 


The dividends of the N. Y. Gas Companies go on crescendo ; 
the light they supply flickers diminuendo. It would be better 





to go back to oil, than to pay pees prices for such an apolo- 

for gas————An attractive Menagerie—they are always 
attractive—has been opened in Broadway, on the t side im- 
mediately below Houston street. The collection of animals is 
not large, but good ; we are puzzled to know why the 
owners should about four specimens of the ugly and un- 


the same platform at a public meeting and interchange sighs | iss Emily Thorne plays Marguerite; but neither has much to do | wieldy elephant, To ladies we commend the tiger-eaty, Witah 
and aspirations, and they could adjourn together to the gilded | beyond making a graceful appearance meantime, and vanishing | are rare and perfect specimens. arren, 
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a dwarf lady from Massachusetts, has been giving private re- | send £1,000 to the Lancashire Relief Fund. 
ceptions at the St. Nicholas Hotel. She sails to-day (?) for Eu-| ing held in the Mills Village, Amesbary and Salisbury, Mass., | 
rope, to be presented, as the puffy advertisements have it, at | in aid of the English operatives of Lancashire, a committee 


Ata meet- 


the courts of European sovereigns. The Queen and | was appointed to obtain subscriptions. Mr. Bazley, 
Court were to leave Windsor for Osborne on the 18th inst.,| M.P. for Manchester, has purchased the Eynsham Hall estate 
and return to Windsor in about five weeks after that period. | and mansion, near Oxford, and infends making it his residence 
—The grand jury at the Middlesex sessions have made | during the Parliamentary session. . 
a “presentment” against —a . They —— = 
altogether the granting of tickets-of-leave. ney recomment > 2 Dag Pp a 7. 
that the Metropolitan police be strengthened. y They disap- | PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
prove of the prison dietary, as better than that of paupers in| Among the French fashionables par excellence, feminine as 
the union workhouse; and, lastly, they urge that the Home| well as masculine, the principal recreation of the advanced 
Secretary should not interfere so often with the execution of | autumn season is the hunting-field. The Imperial Court is 
the sentences passed upon offenders.—— ——Frogmore House, | often a la chasse in the Forest of Compiégne, whither a series 
the seat of the late Duchess of Kent, is being fitted up as a re- | of invitations brings, week after week, a succession of the 
sidence for the Prince of Wales. The Directors of the | most illustrious personages from all parts of Europe. High 
Great — Co, (Great Eastern), have been authorised at a | blood, literature, fine arts, diplomacy, a represented by 
meeting of the stockholders to borrow any further sum or | the celebrities whom the Emperor knows so well how to se- 
sums of money not exceeding £100,000, at the rate of 10 per | lect and to receive; and each guest, whose invitation is limit- 
cent. per annum. The marriage of Frances, Countess | ed to seven days, is accompanied by the “ world of toilet” ne- 
Waldegrave, with Mr. Chichester Fortescue, is to take place |cessary to do honour to the varied nature of the Imperial 
in January; that of the Earl of €glinton, just of age, with | entertainments, which give the ton to the pastimes indulged 
Lady Sophia Pelham, daughter of the late Earl of Yarbor-|in by less august yet still distinguished persons. But we are 
ough, was appointed for the 6th inst. No less than 206 not going to treat our fair readers to a description of the do- 
new railway schemes are proposed to be brought before Par- | ings at the Chateau de Compiégne, although it is the tempo- 
liament next session. That is the number of plans and sec-| rary habitat of the Reine de In Mode, and merely allude to the 
tions deposited at the railway department of the Board of | absence of the French Court from Paris in order to introduce | 
Trade. There are also numerous schemes for bridges, ferries, | agreeably our short observations on the most striking features | 
markets, harbour ‘improvements, and other things. Specula-| of the Parisian modes for this cold month of December. 
tion in fact is dangerously rife. —From Augsburg come} The shape of that essentially Parisian article, the bonnet, | 
gloomy accounts of the young Queen of Francis II. She is | is somewhat modified, and is made to recede considerable to- 
said to be in a greater state of moral and physical prostration | wards the ears, leaving scarcely room enough for the narrow 
than before, and fears are entertained for her health. Every | blond ruching now generally worn. At present the most im- 
entreaty is unavailing to induce her to return to the ex-King. portant part vf the chapeau is the top brim,upon which de- 
——The Crauford and Lindsay Earldom is likely to come | pends all the grace of the form. It should be richly and very 
again before the public, a new claimant having appeared in | thickly ornamented over the forehead. Black velvet and blue 
the person of Robert Lindsay, a retired sergeant of the 19th | velvet bonnets (the latter often trimmed with white lace) are 
Foot, parish of Kilmore, in the county of Monaghan, the only jin the majority, but many are of plush or of satin: the mix- 
surviving son of the late Mr. James Lindsay, said to be the | ture even of these two materials is charming. 
lineal descendant. The Austrian and Bavarian govern- In the way of dresses, elegance is somewhat sacrificed to 
ments are gradually abolishing the passport nuisance.——-—— | comfort, and with reason. For the most part, ladies’ dresses 
Da Chaillu defends the statements in his book against Mr. | are high-necked, waistcoat-waisted, tolerably long, and mode- 
Reade’s attacks (printed lately in the Albion), and offers to lay rately crinolined. As to material, woollen and velvet plaids 
£1,000 against £2,000 of Dr. Gray and his friends, that he will | are the most recherché: in general, Scotch patterns are highly 
kill five or six gorillas in two years, and bring their skins and | esteemed by Parisiennes of good taste, but never more so than 
skeletons home preserved with a preparation to be given him | just now, the linen-drapers’ shops being literally inundated 























by those gentlemen. feseor Roscoe, of Owens Col- | 
lege, Manchester, and many other genuine philanthropists 
have inaugurated a scheme for relieving the forced_leisure of | 
the unemployed operatives, by gratuitous evening lectures in | 
different paris of Lancashire. Professor Roscoe gave the first | 
of these lectures to an audience of between 800 and 1,000 work- 
ing men, in a large room of Lamb's Mill, Bengal street, An- 
coats,on“ The Air we Breathe.” The audience are said to 
have been delighted, attentive, and grateful. New and | 
valuable marble quarries are about to be worked in Ireland. 

—M. de Kanitz, Prussian Minister at Rome, has become insane. 

There is talk of replacing him by Count Perponcher, formerly 

Prussian Minister at Naples. The posthumous works | 
of the poet Uhland will shortly be published, under the super- | 
vision of his intimate friend, Karl Mayer, the lyric poet. 
Sir Hen 
portant discovery that paper 








in the dark, yield half-tones, and consequently give us litho- 
graphic or zincographic prints from any photograph. 

he Sun newspaper, of London, has been sold at auction, for 
The Sun was established in 1792, and is the oldest 
evening journal in the metropolis. —The scheme of the | 
New ety of Painters in Water Colours, in aid of the Lan- | 
cashire Relief Fund, promises to be signally successful. About | 
150 artists have already undertaken to give one or more pic- 
tures each; these will be exhibited in London, Manchester, | 
and Liverpool, and be allotted among subscribers of one gui- 
nea each. —Alluding to the many printed versions of 
the Battle of Waterloo that are got up by French authors, 
Blackwood expresses its “ content that MM. Thiers, Hugo, and | 
the rest, should write the history of Waterloo _ as they like, 
on the principle that it amuses them, and doesn’t hurt any- | 
body else. 
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sequently admits of an infinity of solutions.” Among | 
the new corporations announced in London are the Sociéte | 
Financiére @ Egypte (in connection with Paris), the Oxygen | 
Gas Company, the British Paper-Pulp Company, and the 
Plantation Company of Western Hindostan. A collec- | 


tion of German “ beer-songs” has been made by Schubert, | 
under the title of “ Gambrinus,” containing sixty-seven pieces, | 





among them an old “ Bierlied” of 1606. 
Tuscan painter, is said to have painted Lucifer, in his picture of 
the fallen angels, in so hideousa manner‘that he was affrighted 
at his own work, and affected in his senses ever after.— 
Lieut. Donald Campbell, the new claimant for the Breadalbane 
title and entailed estates, is the author of a book on the “ Lan 
guage, Poetry, and Music of the Highland Clans,” newly pub- 
lished, and highly praised. Miss Adelina Patti has 
been remarkably successful at the Italian Opera, in Paris. 
Madame Frezzolini is also singing there, with some success. 
having partially recovered her voiee—-——-A Mr. Pitkin 
—- recently, at Cleveland, Ohio, stated the results of a 
tour in Japan, and mentioned, among other things, that the 
well-known “ Tommy” has not, as reported, committed sui- 
cide. The total population of British India is stated, at 
135,684,244 persons. Michelet’s book on “ Sorcery” has 
incurred the displeasure of the French government—a second 
edition having been forbidden. Whereupon the author pro- 
_ to bring out an enlarged edition, beyond the limits of 
‘rench authority ——-——The Toronto Leader is apg a 
series of articles, by Professor Hirschfelder, in reply to Bishop 
Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch.— It is said that a 
street door, though it never asks questions, requires many an- 
swers.—— Marseilles and Avignon have suffered consi- 
derably of late, from inundations of the Rhone. -The 
pon of the Russian Empire is 65,000,000 persons. 
veral of the Municipal Councils of Canada West have voted 
sums of money, varying in amount, for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate British operatives —-——The death penalty has been 
abolished in Greece-————-A_ venerable but frisky citizen of 
Cincinnati, aged 65 years, was recently fined $1 and costs, for 
kissing a young lady, without her leave. Malle. Titiens 
has been singing in opera at Edinburgh and other places, in 
Scotland————-A French drama, founded on the strange 
story of Dean Swift and his Stella and Vanessa, has been pro 
duced at the Odeon, Paris. 1t contains some terrible scenes of 
jealousy. The ladies commit suicide, and the Dean dies in- 
sane. The whole thing is described as a failure ————— 
3,712,390 tons of pig-iron, and 83,635,214 tons of coal, were 
sroduced, last year, in the United Kingdom. The 
ince of Wales’ first act on coming into his estates, was to 
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| with a variety of articles, most of which bear the stamp of 


James, of the ordnance survey, announces the im- | bonnet, completed by an ornament, surmounting the simple 
repared with the bi-chromate | tour-de-téte, com 
of potash and gum only, will, if kept for a week or ten days | black velvet band. 


ar the skirt with two rows of ruchin 


| 


. he theme is for them like an indeterminate | the shoulders and in front in such a manner as to give the ap- 
equation, or a charade written about nothing, and which con-} pearance of a pelerine. 


Paris Spinello, a | Tegions, which Capt. C. F. Hall discovered and collected on 


Scotch manufacture and find much favour in the eyes of French 
dames of all classes. Reps, cloth (for carriage dress), and 
plush, the latter especially, come in for a good share of patro- 
nage. We ought however, in justice, to mention that the fine 
velvet mantles, richly trimmed with fur, predominate among 
the most wealthy of the leaders of the modes Parisiennes. 
Evening Dreas.—Robe of stout corded apple-green taffeta, 
trimmed at the bottom of the skirt with a widely-fluted flounce, 
surmounted with a guipure on a white ground ; the sleeves are 
also trimmed with a similar transparent guipure. Corsage 
high-necked, long-waisted, and fastened in front with plain 
green velvet buttons. Lawn undersleeves, with lace cuffs and 
narrow lace col Purisien. Violet tvelvet chapeau, with deep 
bavolet ; a long drooping feather follows the front edge of the 
— of laurel-leayes bound together by a 
| Toilet for a Little Girl—White poplin frock, ornamented on 
, over the middle of each 
of which a stripe of narrow rose-coloured satin ribbon is at- 
jtached. An ornamentation to match is also applied to the 
corsage and sleeves. Pink silk waistband @ PA nglaise Un- 
dersleeves and chemisétte of white muslin. Pink velvet hat, 
trimmed in front with a white feather and wide pink bow and 
| ribbons behind. 
| Walking dress.—Robe of light-brown reps, the edge of the 
skirt trimmed merely with a very narrow ruching. The prin- 
cipal feature of this dress is the Mantelet Céline. This rich 
and graceful mantelet is composed of black velvet trimmed 
with a wide guipure surmounted by passementerie and edged 
with a narrow open ruching known by the name of the ruche 
Solferino. A passementerie ornament is also disposed over 


Black velvet bonnet, with bavolet 
and gutside trimming of the same material ; tour-de-téte of 
white blond, surmounted by an ornament composed of black 
| velvet ribbon and little flowers intermixed.—Le Follet. 
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Tue Frosisner Revics.—The very interesting collection 
of relics of the expeditions of Martin Frobisher to the Arctic 


his late voyage to those regions, are now at the residence of 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., preliminary to being sent by that gentle- 
|man to the British government, through the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society of London. Frobisher made three voyages to 
\the Arctic regions during the years 1576-8. On the third 
| voyage, which was under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth, 
| fifteen vessels sailed, with the necessary materials and appli- 
| ances for the establishment of a colony. The relics collected 
| by Capt. Hall are specimens of remains found on Kod-lu-narn 
lor White Man’s Island, where the colony tried to establish 
jitself. Previous to these discoveries by Capt. Hail, the locality 





|of the attempted colonization had never been recognized, and 
| the present collection is the only memento remaining of the | 
Frobisher expeditions. The island is about a fifth of a mile in| 
length and nearly as wide. On the centre of the island is a 
stone and lime foundation wall of a house, and on the upper 
end is a deep trench with a stone embankment. Among the 

specimens in Capt. Hall's collection are fragments of tile, 

pieces of wood dug up out of the trench, pieces of the stone 

from the wall, with the mortar attached, pieces of hair rope, | 
and also coal, coral,and glass. All the specimens are covered | 
with a curious vegetable formation resembling moss. Capt. | 
Hall also brought with him an interesting collection of the | 
geological specimens of the country, some of them showing | 
traces of fossil remains. These are of great interest to scien- | 
| tific men, from the fact of their having been found in regions 

| so far northward, the locality —~ in 70 deg. of latitude and | 
| 63 deg. 48 min. of longitude—. Y. World, Wednesday. | 
_- | 


Obituary. 


Mr. Henry Tuomas Hore.~—Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, of} 
Deepdene, died on the 4th inst., aged 55. He was the eldest 
son of the wealthy capitalist of Amsterdam (as well, if not 
| better, known as the author of ‘ Anastasius’) by Miss Beres- 
| ford, youngest daughter of Lord Decies, Archbishop of Tuam, 
|who married secondly the late Marshal Viscount Beresford. 
| He had sat in the House of Commons previous to the passin 
of the Reform Bill (which measure he o} posed), 
returned for East in 1830 and 1831. e 














| 


| 


| Gloucester from 1883 to 1841 and was re-elected in 1847. At 


the two last elections Mr. Hope was unsuccessful. He was a 
Conservative in politics, but in favour of free trade. Mr. 
Hope’s immense property will be inherited mainly by his only 
child, the Countess of Lincoln, whose husband is the eldest 
son of the Duke of Newcastle. The splendour of the late 
Mr. Hope’s town mansion built by him in Piccadilly, and 
the picturesque beauties of Deepdene, his seat in Surrey, are 
well known. He owned also Castle Blayney, in Ireland. 


Mr. Witu1am Deepes, M.P.— Mr. |Deedes, of Sandling 
Park, M.P. for East Kent, died on the 30th ult., at his resi- 
dence in London, in his 67th year. Mr. Deedes entered Par- 
liament in 1837 for the borough of Hythe, and was first re- 
turned for East Kent in 1845, and with a short intermission 
has continued to ait as its representative ever since. His 
knowledge of the forms of the House and his unrivalled busi- 
ness qualities made him a valuable member of Parliament and 
an admirable chairman of committees, which post he usually 
filled. He was a conservative in politics, but latterly had ap- 
proached the more liberal sections of that party. By his 
death a vacancy occurs in the Ecclesiastical Commission. 





At Ferry Park, Raheny, Mr. Thomas Bushe, Irish Secretary to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and son of the late Chief Justice 
Bushe, died on the 30th ult.—At Oxford, Mrs. Skene of Rubislaw, 
who, with her husband, was numbered among the intimate friends 
of Walter Scott. They are often mentioned in his diaries, and also 
in the Introduction to Canto IV. of “ Marmion.”—Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, Bart. He was twice Lord Mayor of Dublin, and sat in 
the House of Commons for Cashel for 14 years: he was a strong 
Liberal in politics. He was created a baronet in 1849, and is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his eldest son, now Sir Patrick O’Brien, one 
of the representatives for the King’s County.—At Brahan Castle, 
Rossshire, the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, aged 80. She was 
daughter of the last Lord Seaforth, and married, first, in 1804, Sir 
8. Hood, who died in 1814; and secondly, Mr. J. A. Stewart, M.P. 
for Ross-shire, who died in 1843. Mrs. Mackenzie is succeeded in 
the estates by her son, W. Keith Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, 
and leaves one daughter, the present Lady Ashburton.—At Wort- 
ing House, near Basingstoke, W. Shipley Warren, Esq., late Capt. 
in H.M. Rifle Brigade.—At Yokohama, Japan, R. G. Craigie, Capt. 

.N., commanding H.M.8. Ringdove-—At Hongkong, F. T. Blake, 
Ensign in H.M. 67th Regt.—At Faversham, Capt. J. Shepherd, 
R.N.—At Lilangoedmore, Cardiganshire.—Herbert Vaughan, late 
Lieut.-Col. of H.M. 90th (Perthshire) Light Infantry.—In Eaton 
Square, Charlotte, Countess Dowager of Ashburnham, in her 87th 
year. 





Appointments. 


The Gazette of the 5th inst. nominates several Attachés in the 

lomatic service to be Third Secretaries.—The Hon. and Rev. 

. Brodrick, canon of Wells and chaplain in ordinary to H.M., to be 
Dean of Exethr—The Ven. Henry Law, M.A., to be Dean of Glo- 
cester.—It is the Hon. R. H. Meade (not Mande), who is appointed 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 


Army. 

It is strongly rumoured that Sir Hugh Rose is about to re- 
sign his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of H. M. Forces 
in India, and that Sir Hope Grant, from Madras, will be his 
successor. Sir Hugh Rose is an admirable campaigner and 
fighter, but his administration since the Mutiny was suppressed 
has been productive of incessant troubles——The 8th Hussars 
will ee | return home next year. They went to Bombay 
in Oct., 1857.——We are glad to hear that the temperance 
cause is progressing rapidly in the Army. When 3000 men 
recently embarked at Woolwich andi Gravesend for India, the 
commandant-general, Sir Richard Dacres, issued an order 
expressing his high gratification that every man was forth- 
coming at the time, and that not a drunken man was to be 
seen—quite a new feature in the embarkation of soldiers for 
foreign service,——By General Hay’s latest report, it ap 
that Private D. Thompson, 2nd batt. Coldstream Guards, is 
the best shot in the Army ; and the best judge of distances is 
Sergt. W. Kay, 2nd batt. 22nd Regt. Sporting, therefore, so 
common among officers, does not improve the eye or hand for 
target-shooting ——The Duke of Cambridge has referred back 
to the Court of Inquiry upon the Burnaby scandal, the report 
which it had laid before him in his capacity as Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards. We have already (says the Army and 
Navy Gazette of the 6th inst.) characterised the report as in- 
complete and unsatisfactory, and H.R. H. would appear to 
share this view, from the fact of his seeking further information 
upon this very delicate subject——The total volunteer force 
enrolled in the whole of Great Britain was 119,283 in April, 
1860; 161,400 in 1861; 162,681 in 1862; this last number 
being composed of 662 light horse, 24,363 artillery, 2,904 engi- 
neers, 656 mounted rifle, and 134,096 rifle volunteers. It will 
be noticed that the last return shows no falling off, but a small 
increase on 1861. 


di- 
w. 





War-Orrice, Dec. 2.—Gren Gds: Serg-Maj Gubbins to be Qtmr, 
v Atkinson, who ret on b-p. 60th Ft: Capt Atherley, 45th, to be 
Capt, v Gore, who exc; Berg-Maj Jarvis to be Qtmr, v Walker, 
who ret on h-p. Rl Canadian Rifle Regt: Byt-Lt-Col Grant, Rl 
Newfoundland Co’s, to be Lt-Col w-p. Officers to be transferred 
from same :—Capts: Hanrahan and Quill; Lts: Gillmore and Ca- 
vanagh ; Ens: Smyth and Arnott; Asst-Surg Patterson. 


Navy. 


Commander Lyons, of the Racer, 11, a cousin of Lord Lyons, 
is promoted to be captain. His ship is to be paid off.—The Archer, 
18,and Osprey, 4, are to be brought forward, for Capt. Sher- 
ard Osborne’s China expedition ——The Amphion, 16, has ar- 
rived at Portland from the Mediterranean, and the Algiers, 89, 
at Spithead ——The Black Prince, 40, Defence,18 and Warrior, 
40, all iron-plated ships, had left the Tagus, for a cruise, at last 
dates.——The Curagoa, 31, is to be brought forward for the 
Pacific station —The Pylades, 21, has been commissioned by 
Capt. Arthur Hood, at Chatham, for the West Indies ——Rear- 
Adm. Sir T. 8. Pasley, Admiral-Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard at Davenport, has been succeeded by Rear-Adm. Sy- 
monds, C. B., son of the late Sir W. Symonds, so well known 
as a great reformer in the art of naval ship-building. He com- 
mented the Arethusa at the siege of Sebastopol.—It is stated 
that Rear-Adm. G. Elliot is to succeed the Hon. G. Grey as 
Supert. of Portsmouth Dockyard——Capt. Houston receives 
a vacant good-service pension ——It is reported that Capt. 
Dunlop, C. B., now second in command on the N. A. and W. 
I. Station, will succeed Capt. Buckle, C. B., Capt. Supert. of 
the Royal Victoria Victualling Yard, at Deptford, whose 
period of service expires this month. 





APPOINTMENTs.—Lieuts : C E 8 Woodman to Zerror ; R H Swin- 

on and Seymour Smith to ;CB er to Megara; F 8 
Vander-Meulen to Himalaya; Hon J T Fitzclarence to Sealark ; 
Sackville W H Thompson to Majestic; H B Hamersie 

n, and F 8 D Broughton to Ma WDM 
nt to Russell.—Sur- 

ymre, T C J Dryden (addl) to 
oodman to Shearwater. 
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Fine Arts. 


One of the events of last week was the sale of the remnants 
of the Dusseldorf Gallery. The cream of it had already been 


New Publications. 


It is one of the misfortunes of greatness that it cannot es- | 
cape the biographer. There is an allegory—old-fashioned, and 
somewhat rude, but very pointed—about the devil's effort to | Withdrawn, or disposed of by private sale, for we looked in 
climb into the belfry by means of the vicar’s skirts. Not a| Vain for the Achenbachs and the Hasenclevers, for Gude’s 
little celebrity is gained, in this manner, by intellectual para- Bears and his Norwegian Hunters, for Falstaff and his ragged 
sites, who fasten themselves to the memory and the writings | Tegiment, for the exquisite Water Fairies, for the Wine Tasters, 
of some great author, deceased, and thus contrive to shine— and for sundry other well-known favourites. What was left 
at least in the eyes of the ignorant—by “the mild magic of re-| brought on the whole fair prices—some pictures, as usual at 
flected light.” The late Henry Thomas Buckle—perhaps the auctions, going far below their value, and others as far above 
most original thinker of this century—has, several times al-| it. We have no inclination however to disturb the compla- 








ready, been laid under contribution to serve the small aspir- | Cency of purchasers by citing instances in either case. 


ings of such parasites. The most recent instance of this post- 


There 
is, or ought to be, something beyond the mere money value of 


humous misfortune is seen in a “ Biographical Sketch” | 4 work of art, and that is the honest pleasure it affords to its 


of him, written by some person unknown, but ap- 
parently an English sophomore, and prefixed to a little 
volume of Mr. Buckle’s essays, recently published by Messrs, 
D. Appleton and Co., of this city. 
it presents no new facts, while it offends taste by its extrava- 
gant pretence of erudition, and invites reprimand from all 
who appreciate the writings of Mr. Buckle, by its imperti- 
nence, crudeness, and sycophancy. The writer begins with a 
laborious and inapt comparison of Buckle and Pico di Miran- 
dula, introduced for no other apparent purpose than to show 
himself acquainted with the fact that such an Italian scholar 
lived in the fifteenth century. He then suggests that, as Mr. 
Buckle “trod in no one of the paths which confer early ho- 
nours,” he was not like Tweddale, or Kirke White, or Shelley, 
or Henry Martyn, or Horner—which, as the song has it, nobody 
can deny. Perhaps, however, some may wonder why such an 
astute biographer did not also state, while he was about it, 
that Mr. Buckle bore no striking resemblance to either Smith, 
Jones, Brown, Robinson, or Thompson, by all of whom, 
probably, he has had the misfortune to be reviewed. But let 
us not be too exacting. We have only to read a little further 
on, to find him atoning for his omission by illustrative re- 
marks on the early life of John Milton, and the general cha- 
racteristics of the Amazon and Orinoco rivers. These are in- 
deed refreshing ; but not more so than the references to Gibbon 
and Cicero, Athenseus and Polybius, Baillet, Southey, Kant, 
Calvin, Luther, Penn, Howard, Hooker, Taylor, Torquemada, 
St. Dominic, &c., &c., &c., which, if they do not enlighten us 
as to the life of Mr. Buckle, at any rate thrill us with a certain 
sense of awe at the profound scholarship of his wonderful bio- 
grapher. Still more remarkable, though, are the statements— 
prophetic no less than frank—in reference to Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Civilization, which is touched upon as follows: 

“ Of the plan and execution of his History we are not in a con- 
dition to speak ; we have portions only of the Introduction to it. 
Much that in the Prolegomena is incomplete or inaccurate, crude 
or rash, would probly, after maturer experience and enlarged 
insight, have been supplied or corrected in the historical sequel.” 

Can anything be finer than this sophomorical patronage of 
a man whose intellect scarcely finds its peer in this genera- 
tion, and who spent twenty laborious years in perfecting an 
entirely original, however much disputed, system of philoso- 
phy? What a pity that death took him away, before he had 
acquired the “maturer experience and enlarged insight” of 
this biographer who is “not in a condition to speak of bs 
History,” and who so conclusively exhibits the fact in some 
thirteen pages of diffuse, conceited, and sycophantic comment. 
We have not patience to follow him through his attempts at | 
criticism ; nor would it be profitable. His chief desire seems | 
to have been not to offend the clergy, whom Mr. Buckle dis- 
trusted ; and we hope the clergy will appreciate the compli- | 
ment. Meantime we deem it matter of deep regret that, in 
this, as in so many other cases, the memory of a great thinker | 
should become the food of incompetent and vain scribblers ; | 
nor is it pleasant to think that many poor persons who, 
whether they agree or disagree with the conclusions of Mr. 
Buckle, will wish to purchase his Essays, must also purchase | 
and preserve the wearisome and superfluous lucubrations thus 
foisted upon a valuable work. This however is not the only 
instance in which a good book has been spoiled by a siily 
editor. 

Asto the Essays themselves, a word will suffice. They are 
two in number: the first being a review of John Stuart Mill's | 
treatise on “ Liberty,” the second a discourse on “ The Influ-| 
ence of Woman on the Progress of Knowledge.” Both are | 
thoughtful, eloquent, and tersely written ; and whoever reads 
them will find himself where few writers bring him—namely, in 
the presence of ideas. We cannot undertake, nor is it necessary | 
either to analyze or defend the theories ot Mr. Buckle. | 
Enough that he makes his readers think, and that his works 
ought to be read by all who desire the largest culture, and 
are not afraid of the largest intellectual liberality. 

' 














From the press of Mr. T. Bradburn, of this city, we have 


possessor. 
On Tuesday evening, the Artists’ own contributions to their 
meritorious Artists’ Fund Society were sold under the ham- 


As a piece of biography, | mer at the Derby Gallery. The bidding was brisk. The 


handsome sum realized was $5,457. 

We are glad to notice that holiday customers have abounded 
during the week in the attractive rival establishments of W. 
Schaus and Goupil and Co. 

ee 


JEAN PAUL'S “ TITAN.” 


A translation of this remarkable work, from the German of 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, has been made by Mr. Charles 
T. Brooks, and published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston, in two particularly neat duodecimos. We intended to 
write a careful notice of this publication; but the January 
number of the Atlantic Monthly has arrived meantime, con- 
taining a review, so just at once toward the book and the 
translator, and withal so admirably written, that doubtless 
our readers will thank us for presenting it here, in place of any 
comments of our own. It will be observed that we head it 
“Jean Paul's Titan.” The use of the writer's Christian name 
—originating among the Germans, and being a peculiar evi- 
dence of that tenderness with which he is regarded by them— 
has become almost universal. That his memory deserves to be 
thus warmly cherished, none will doubt who read the transla- 
tion of “ Titan,” so ably commended in the following para- 
graphs. 


Jean Paul first became one of the notabilities of German 
literature after he had published “ Hesperus,” a novel which 
contains the originals of the characters that reappear under 
different names in “Titan.” His previous popularity did not 
penetrate far within the circle of scholars and thinkers, and 
never knocked at the charmed threshold of the German set, 
whose taste was controlled by Goethe and Schiller. But 
“ Hesperus” made a great noise, and these warders of the Ger- 
man Walhalla were obliged to open the door just a crack, in 
order to reconnoitre the pretentious arrival. Goethe first catled 
the attention of Schiller to the book, sending him a copy while 
he was at Jena,in 1795. Schiller recognised at once its power 
and geniality, but was disposed to regard it as a lite! oddi- 
ty, whose grotesque build and want of finish rather depreci- 
ated the rich cargo,—at least, did not bring it handsomely into 
port. The first book of “ Wilhelm Meister” had appeared the 
year before, and that was more acceptable to Schiller, who 
had cooled off after writing his “ Robbers,” and was looking 
out for the true theory of poetry and art. He and Goethe 
concluded that “ Hesperus” was worth liking, though it was a 
great pity the author had not better taste; he ought to come 
up and live with them, in an westhetic atmosphere, where he 
could find and admire his superiors, and have his great crude 
gems ground down to brilliant facets. Schiller said it was the 
book of a lonely and isolated man. It was, indeed. 

But it was a book which represented, far more profoundly 
and healthy than Schiller’s “ Robbevs,” that revolt of men of 
genius against every species of finical prescription, in literature 
and society, which ushered in the new age of Germany. And 
it expresses with uncalculating = all the natural emo- 
tions which a any | of pedantry and Gallic affectation had 
been crowding out of books and men. It was a charge at the 
point of the pen upon the dapper flunkeys who were keeping 
the door of the German future; the brawny breast, breathing 
deep with the struggle, and pouring out great volumes of feel- 
ing, burst through the restraints of the time. He cleared a 
place, and called all men to stand close to his beating heart, 
and almost furiously pressed them there, that they might feel 
what a thing friendship was and the ideal lite of the soul, 
And as he held them, his face grew broad and deep with hu- 
mour ; men looked into it and saw themselves, all the real good 
and the absurdly conventional which they had, and there was 
a great jubilation at the genial sight. And it was as if a lot of 
porters followed him, overloaded with quaint and curious 
knowledge gathered from books of travel, of medicine, of his- 
tory, metaphysics, and biography, which they dumped with- 
out much concert, but just as it happened, in the very middle 
of a fine emotion, and all through his jovial speech. hat an 
irruption it was !—as if by a tilt of the planet the climate had 
changed suddenly, and palm-trees, oranges, the sugar-cane, the 
grotesque dragon-tree, and all the woods of rich and curious 
grain, stood in the temperate and meagre soil. 

' Schiller met Jean Paul in the spring of 1796. In writing to 
Goethe about their interviews, he says,—“ I have told you no- 
thing yet about Hesperus. I found him on the whole such as 
I expected, just as odd as if he had fallen from the moon, full 
of good-will, and very eager to see things that are outside of 
him, but he lacks the organ by which one sees;” and in a let- 





tible to the moods of other peo le, yet testing them by a hu- 
morous sincerity. All the books which he devoured in his 
desultory rage for knowledge turned into nourishment for an 
imagination that was destined chiefly to interpret # very lofty 
moral sense and a very democratic feeling. And whenever 
his humour caught an edge in the easterly moments of his mind 
it was never sharpened against humanity, and made nothing 
tender bleed. Now and then we know he has a caustic thing 
or two to say about women; but it is lunar-caustic for a wart. 

Goethe did not like this indiscriminate and democratic tem- 
me The sly remarks of Richter upon the Transparencies and 

/ell-born and Excellencies of his time, with their faded taste 
and dreary mandarin-life varied by loose morals and contempt 
for the invisible, could not have suited the man whose best 
friend was a real Duke, as it happened, one of Nature's noble- 
men, one whose wife, the Duchess Sophia, afterwards held 
Bonaparte so tranquilly at bay upon her palace-steps. Goethe 
had, too, a bureaucrati¢ vein in him; he spoke well of digni- 
ties, and carefully stepped through the cumbrous minuet of 
court-life without impinging upon a single Serene or Well-born 
bunyon. Mirabeau himself would have elbowed his way 
through furbelows and court-rapiers more forbearingly than 
Richter. It was not possible to make this genius plastic, in 
the esthetic sense which legislated at Weimar. Besides, 
Goethe could not look at Nature as Richter did. To such a 
grand observer Richter must have appeared like a sunset- 
smitten girl. 

An American ought to value Richter’s books for the causes 
which made them repulsive to all social and literary cliques. 
The exquisite art, and the wise, clear mind of Goethe need not 
come into contrast, to disable us from giving Richter the re- 
ception which alone he would value or command. Nor is it 
necessary to deny that the frequent intercalations and suspen- 
sions of his narrative, racy and suggestive as they are, and 
overflowing with feeling, will fret a modern reader who is al- 
ways “on time,” like an express-man, and is quite as regard- 
less of what may be expressed. 

“ Titan” is not a novel in the way that Charles Reade’s, or 
Eugene Sue’s, or Victor Hugo's books are novels. The nearest 
English model, in the matter of style and quaint presuming on 
the reader’s patience, is Sterne. But if one wishes to see how 
Richter is not sentimental, in spite of his incessant and un- 
American emotion, let him read Sterne, and hasten then to be 
embraced by Richter’s unsophisticated feeling, which is none 
the less refreshing because it is so exuberant and has such a 
habit of pursuing all his characters. And where élse, in any 
language, is Nature so worshipped, and so rapturously chased 
= . glowing words, as some young Daphne by some fiery 
Neither are there any characters in this novel, in the sense 
of marked idiosyncrasies, or of the subtile development of an 
individual. ‘Sometimes Richter’s men and women are only 
the lay-figures upon which he piles and adjusts his gorgeous 
cloth-of-gold and figured damask. But Siebenkiis and his 
wife, im “ Flowers, Fruits, and Thorn-Pieces,” are characters, 
quite as much as any of Balzac’s nice genre men and women, 
and on a higher plane, Richter uses his persons of both sexes 
principally to express the conditions of his feeling; they are 
cockles, alternately dry and sparkling, underneath his mighty 
ebb and flow. 

On one point we doubt if the American mind will under- 
stand Richter. He believed in a love that one man might 
have for another man, which as little corresponds to the aye- 
rage idea of friendship as the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
a why wy party’ corresponds to Mr. Garrison's. In this res- 
pect Richter creates an ideal and iaterfuses it with all his na- 
tural ardour, which a German can understand better than the 
men of any other nation, for in him is the tendency that Rich- 
ter seeks to set forth by his passiongte imagination. Orestes 
and Pylades, David and Jonathan, and the other famous loves 
of men, are suspected by the calculating breeds of people. 
Brother Jonathan seldom finds his David, and he doubtless 
thinks the Canon ought to have transferred that Scriptural 
friendship into the Apocrypha. We shall sniff at the highly 
coloured intercourse of Richter’s men, for it is often meen tine 
we can do to really love a woman. We shall pronounce the 
relation affected, and the expression of it turgid, even nause- 
ous. But there is a genuine noble pulse in the German heart, 
which beats to the rhythm of two men’s heroic attachment, 
and can expand till all the blood that flows through Richter’s 
style is welcomed and propelled by it. Still, we think that 
the  emneee friendship may also stand justified befure the 
ideal. 

The reader must be content to meet this stout and fervent 
man as he is, not expecting that his genius will consult our 
tastes or prejudices, or that his head will stoop at all for the 
sake of our company. Then beneath his dense paragraphs 
and through his rambling pages his humility will greet us, 
and fraternal ards draw us irresistibly to him. He isa 
man for a people's reading, notwithstanding all the involutions 
of style and thought which might suggest a different judgment. 
He certainly does not write like Cobbett or Franklin, nor has 
he the thin, clear polish of the popular historian. Yet his 
shrewdness and tenderness will touch all simple-minded men ; 
and twenty Cobbetts, or people’s writers, sharply rubbed to- 

ther, could never light the flame of his imperial imagination, 
for it is a kind of sunshine, sometimes hot enough, but broad, 
im ial, and quickening, wherever there is something that 
waits to grow. 

And scarcely one man in a century appears so highly gifted 
with that wonderful quality for which we have no better name 
| than Humour. His humour is the conciliation that takes place 
| between love and knowledge. The two tendencies create the 
| bold and eful orbit on which his well-balanced books re- 
volve. ith one alone, his impetuosity would hasten to 
quench itself in the molten centre ; and with the other alone, 
he would fly cynically beyond the reach of heat. This recon- 
ciling humour sometimes shakes his book with Olympic laugh- 
ter, as if the postprandial nectar circulated in pools of cups, 
into which all the incompatibilities fall and are drowned. 
| You drink this recasting of the planet’s joys and sorrows, con- 





received an odd little book, called Trips in the Life of a| ter of a later date he doubts whether Richter will ever sympa- | —_ and contradictions, while it is yet fluent and bubbling to 
’ Ss ip. 


Locomotive Engineer —The author, whose name is not given, | 
dedicates his work “to the Railroad men of the United | 
States.” To them it will, doubtless, prove interesting and | 
useful, while it is not without qualities attractive to the gene- 
ral reader. It contains many striking anecdotes of railway | 
catastrophes and perils, and embodies several scenes that are | 
graphic and picturesque. The style is common, but unpreten- 
tious, and therefore tolerable. No one, we think, will read the | 
book, without obtaining new and valuable impressions as to/ 
the life, “ dull and monotonous always, save when varied by | 
horror,” which is allotted to the grooms of the‘ Iron Horse.” 
We print, elsewhere, a few extracts, which may serve to illus- 
trate the character and style of the work. 


| with fire while Goethe read 


| thize with their way of handling the great subjects of Man | the 


and Nature. 

The reader can find the first interviews which Richter had 
with Goethe and Schiller in Lewes’s “ Liteof Goethe,” Vol. IL. 
p. 269. Of Goethe, Richter said, “ By heaven! we shall love 
each other!” and of Schiller, “ He is full of acumen, but with- 
out love.” The German public, which loves Richter, has re- 
versed his first impression. And indeed Richter himself, 


though he could not get along with Schiller, learned that | 


Goethe’s loving capacity, which he thought he saw break out 
a poem to him, was only the pas- 
sion of an artistic nature which impregnates its own products. 

Richter’s love was very different. lt was a sympathy with 
men and women of all conditions, fed secretly the while that 
his shaggy genius was struggling with poverty and apparently 
unfavourable circumstances. e was always a child, yearn- 


‘There are all the selfish men, and petulant, intrigu- 
| ing women in it, all their weaknesses, and the ill-humour of 
their times. But the draught lights up the brain with an an- 
ticipation of some future solution of these discords, or perhaps 
we may say, intoxicates us with the serene tolerance which 
the Creative Mind must have for all Hislittle ones. Is not hu- 
mour a finite mood of that Impartiality whose sun rises upon 
the evil and the good, whose smile becomes the laughter of 
these denser skies ? 

| Itis plain from what we have said that the task of translat- 
| ing this novel must be full of difficulties. There are strange 
| words, allusions drawn from foreign books than are now a 
hundred years old or more and never seen in libraries; the 
figurative style makes half the sentences in a paper seem 
strange at first, they invite consideration, and do not freel 
surrender to a smooth consecutive English. Just as you thin 





ing to feel the arms of some affection around him, very suscep- 


you are at the bottom of a paragraph and are on the point of 
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stepping on the floor, he stops you with another stair, or lets | That Knowles was not invariably successful was a matter of 
my ~ erly in other meee» you are never safe from a | course. His‘ Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ produced in 1828, 


The narrative 


whimsical allusion or a twist in the thought. 











was a flasco, despite such an attractive Bess as Miss E. Tree, 


Mr. Taylor was standing within a few inches of Prince 
Gortschakoff during this conversation, and the enthusiastic 
effusion of the Prince’s manner, throughout, showed that he 


extends no thread which you may take in one hand ~ and despite, too, the elaborate pains bestowed on this play by | was speaking from his heart. At times, a pale violet-coloured 
an 


poke along: it frequently disappears altogether, 
style. 

It is not too high praise to say that Mr. Brooks has over- 
come all these difficulties without the sacrifice of a single cha- 


it | 
seems as if you had another book with its vocabulary and | 


the disappointed author. He found ample future compensa- 
tion for that and one or two other less complete failures, in 
‘ Love,’ ‘ The Hunchback,’ ‘ The Love Chase,’ and ‘ The Wife,’ 
—all in their separate ways good stage-pieces, affording oppor- 


racteristic of Richter’s genius. We have the sense and passion | every actor concerned. 


unmutilated. The translation is accurate, and also bold. By 
the comparison of a few test-passages with the original, Mr. 
Brooks's adroit und patient labour appearsclearly. We desire 
to pay him the meed of our respect and gratitude. Few read- 
ers of “ Titan” will appreciate the toil which has secured 
* them this new sensation of becoming intimate with “ Jean 
Paul the Only.” It is new, because, notwithstanding several 
books of Jean Paul have been already translated, “ Titan” is 
the most vigorous and exhaustive book he wrote. He poured 
his whole fiery and romantic soul into it. It may be said that 
all the fine and humane elements of the revolutionary period 
in which he lived appear in this book—the a feeling, 
the horror of sensuality, the hatred of every kind of cant, the 
struggle for definite knowledge out of a confusing whirl of 
man’s generous sentiments all broken loose, the tendency to 
worship duty and justice, and the Titanic extravagance of a 
“ lustihood,” both of youth and emotion, which threatens, in 
Alexander’s temper, to appropriate the world. All this is ad- 
mirably expressed in the Promethean title of the book. We 
do not think that it can be profitably read, or with an intelli- 
gent respect for its great author, unless we recall the period, 
the state of politics, religion, domestic life, the new German 
age of thought which was rising, with ferment, amid uncouth 
gambolling shapes of jovial horn-blowing fellows, from the 
waves. He is the divinity who owns a whole herd of them. 
As we sit to read, let the same light fall on the page in which 
it was composed, and there will appear upon it the genius 
which is confined to no age or clime, and addresses every 
heart. . 


———_—> 


THE LATE SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

The obituary of the week contains the name of a man who 
was perhaps the greatest of our living dramatic poets—Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles The writer was a native of Cork—a city 
which has contributed many a celebrity in Art and Literature, 
none worthier, in his especial line, than the author of “ Vir- 

nius.” Mr. Knowles was born in the year 1784, when Kem- 

lc and Siddons were in the first blush of their triumph at 
Drury Lane; when Henderson was leading actor at the rival 
house, and Mr. Knowles’s countryman, “ Irish Johnston,” was 
in the first of his joyous seasons at Covent Garden. These 
names alone indicate an old-world period, particularly in the 





localities where Sheridan Knowles himself was to build up his |- 


fame, yet not establish fortune. 

He came of a lite sire—an instructor of boys, a compiler 
of a dictionary, and, in great part, the mental trainer ot his 
own son. Indeed, Sheridan Knowles came of a literary race, 
for Sheridan the lexicographer was his uncle, and he called 
“cousin” the more distinguished Richard Brinsley. The fa- 
ther broke up his school in Cork when the son was about 
eight years of age, and London became the abiding-place of 
the family, the head of which was then about to begin the 
world anew. Young as the boy was, he then commenced his 
own career, writing plays for himself and companions, win- 
ning the attention of clever men by his pleasant ways and in- 
tellectual merits, and at fourteen establishing a life-long 
friendship with William Hazlitt, his then senior by six years. 
This friendship led 10 an intimacy with Coleridge and Lamb, 
and in such bright companionship Knowles grew into man- 
hood, profiting as much by the censure as the approval of his 
friends and guides. 

Thus far, however, he seems to have been waiting for op- 
portunity. We hear nothing of his having been destined for 
any especial profession or pursuit. He wrote dramatic pieces 
for mere practice sake, or for the pleasure brought by the la- 
bour and by the visions of future fame which rose before him 
as Le worked. Of these pieces nothing is known ; and of the 
writer as little was known but by the select few who prophe- 
sied favourably of the poet that was yet to be. 

He was, however, to play other parts. At four-and-twenty 
he was in Dublin, acting on the old stage in Crow Street, and 
finding welcome at many a fireside where merit, wit, and an 
harmonious voice were appreciated. At the fireside, indeed, 
his success was greater than on the stage ; and that of the Irish 
metropolis he was obliged to quit for a more modest sphere 
in Waterford, where vivacious Cherry headed a troop, of 
which Knowles became a member here he found a little 
bright-eyed, swarthy, young man who played the wtilities, who 
was Richard in the play and Harlequin in the pantomime on 
the same evening ; who could, in short, do anything, and who 
did everything well—his name was Edmund Kean, and for 
him Knowles wrote his first wild play—a melo-dramatic tra- 
gedy, “ Leo, the Gipsy,” which was a provincial triumph. 

The former play general business” on the stage, and 
general author off it. He wrote and published fugitive poems, 
wandered from town to town with the comedians, lived the 
hard life of such wanderers, and, as a luxury and a rest, turn- 
ed schoolmaster at Belfast, with his sire for assistant,—as 
counsellor rather than usher. But there was a stage in Bel- 
fast, too; and the smell of the lamps drew the schoolmaster 
from his classes; and the drama produced by him there,— 
‘Brian Boromh,’—made Belfast hope that a genius was 
amongst them; and the tragedy of ‘Caius Gracchus, acted 
there in 1815, converted the hope into a reality. 


’ 
“ 








| first. 


} —— that may further the realization of all views.” 
“ Knowles” was now a name known in London, and Kean | 


was there, shaking the old Kemble school of actors into fits of} will doubtless appear that two states, between which there is| Mr. Maclure, the hon. secretary, read a lon 


As his triumph grew so grew also upon him the old desire 
to be a player as well as a poet of renown, and in some of his 


| own pieces he acted with judgment, energy, and truthfulness ; 
| but, nevertheless, there was always something lacking. The 


actor was always before his audience, and Knowles never en- 
tirely identified himself with the parts he represented. Yet 
he had reason to be gratified by the reception awarded to his 
efforts. If in some respects he was treated here as prophets 
are wont to be in their own country, and gentlemen are who 
being heroes are not so to their valets-de-chambre ; beyond the 
Atlantic he had an ovation, which, however, would have been 
more valuable were it not that ovations are made there for the 
mediocrities of the hour as well as for the men whose names 
live. ¢ 

Age gently descended on him, and therewith came cares 
and much meditation ; and the world was somewhat startled to 
hear that the old actor and poet had become a Baptist preacher 
and writer. His success at Exeter Hall was not overwhelming, 
but it was a success ; and it was curious to see the interest with 
which the good, pious women of the May Meetings looked up 
from their knitting or their provision-bags to gaze at the 
strange being who had been “a play-actor, my dear,” but was 
happily “ converted,” and so forth. Knowles was an earnest 


man in his last as in his earlier vocations, but in his serious-| y 


ness he lost none of his old cheerfulness of spirit. He did not 
become a retired monk, like Pellico and Gerald Griffin, but 
was still a good man of the world while busiest in showing 
the way to the next. He was a capital story-teller, and a 
smoker of the good old school of men, who seemed inspired 
by the pipes which rested on their lips. His dignity as poet 
he asserted by declining a small annuity offered him; but he 
accepted of £200 per annum, conferred by Sir Robert Peel. 
His last days were spent patiently amid much pain; and he 
passed away calmly in his seventy-eighth year, leaving a repu- 
tation in an age when reputations are not easily made.—Athe- 
neum, Dec. 6. 

It should be added that Knowles also wrote some novels 
and tales, and two works on subjects ef polemical theology, 
“The Rock of Rome” and “ The Idol Demolished by its Own 
Priests,” both written in opposition to the tenets of the Church 
of Rome. 


—————— 


“SYMPATHY OF RUSSIA WITH THE U. 8.” 


Dear “ Vanity Fair:”—An article with the above caption 
has been floating about among the papers, lately. It purports 
to be a correct report of a conversation that occurred between 
Bayard Taylor, our Chargé d Affaires in St. Petersburgh, and 
Prince Gortschakoff. It is not correct. I know better. It 
has been tampered with. There are always people about a 
Bureau of Legation who tamper with things. 

I alone have the power to give to the world a true and faith- 
ful report of that conversation a conversation which 
can but produce the most marvellous results, and shake the 
entire social and political system of the civilized world to its 
centre. 

I consider it of more importance than the discovery of 
Shakespeare’s early profession. 

Mr. mes applied, about the middle of September, to Prince 
Gortschakoff, to procure him an interview with his Imperial 
Majesty, Aleck 2. The application drew forth the following 
reply : 

“Dear Bayard:—It’s no use for you to see the old Go- 
vernor. I’m the man. Come round to-morrow and have a 
small tod, and we'll talk it over. 

“1 seize with the most vigorous avidity, Monsieur, upon this 
suspicious opportunity of reassuring you of my more than dis- 
tinguished consideration. GORTSCHAKOFF. 

“ Palace. Wednesday.” 


The Prince entered at once upon the topic of American af- 
fairs, directly Mr. Taylor presented himself. 

“O dear! O dear! said he, “I’m so sorry you're at war 
with yourselves. Why can’t you make up with yourselves, 
hein ” 

Mr. Taylor hastened to reply that “ the critical period of the 
conflict was er nong | past. The backbone of the Rebellion 
was already broken in Western Virginia, and he understood 
that it was the intention of Government to crush it else- 
where. 

“ But, O dear me,” responded Prince Gortschakoff; “ the 
two parties differ. I’m so sorry they differ. Why can’t they 
agree, now? The Northerners seem to take exception to the 
course of the Southerners, and the Southerners seem to take 
other exceptions to the course of the Northerners. Hein?” 

“ We regard Secession,” said Taylor, “as inimical to the pre- 
servation of the Union. It is firmly believed by our states- 


|men, that a permanent division of the Republic is not at pre- 
| sent compatible with*its continuance as an undivided whole; 


and we hope that Russia will agree with us that the Secession- 
ists are a set of infernal fools.” 

“ Russia,” replied Gortschakoff, “ has been powerfully in fa- 
vour of all American movements, North and South, from the 
We are awfully anxious that some means may be 


“ 


‘o the unbiassed mind,” said Mr. Taylor, modestly, “ it 


jealousy, fear, disgust,and admiration. The poet remembered | warfare, cannot be at peace, in the largest sense of the word. 
the Waterford player, and wrote for him a part in which an-| All loyal Northern men recognize this truth.” 


other was to be famous,—namely, Vi 


nius. But plodding 
Soames had been before him, and, while Edmund made one | with 
of his early shipwrecks in Soames’s dull play, Macready was 


“ You refterate the sentiment of Russia!” cried the Prince, 
t earnestness. “I’ve told "em so 4 thousand times.” 
“ It is true,” added Taylor, “that if the Southern States re- 


filling the Garden with enthusiastic audiences, who crowded | turn to the Union, it would be an acknowledgment of the fail- 


to witness a tra 


y which had already melted the hearts of | ure of Secession. 


Butit is no less true that their separation 


| glow, with crimson flecks, lit up the tip of his Highness’s nose, 
| and he winked fervidly with his right eye. . . .two indisputable 
| evidences of earnestness. 

| ‘This encouraged Taylor to ask a few questions, which he had 


| tunities, not merely for a single actor in each drama, but for | purposely abstained trom, theretofore, for fear the Prince would 


not answer them. 
“In case Russia were invited to intervene,” he inquired, 
“would you do it, now ?” 
“ Not a vene !” Gortschakoff said. 
These words produced a profound effect upon Mr. Taylor, 
| who instantly committed them to memory. 
| A silence ensued, which lasted some minutes. It was broken 
| by the Prince. 
“ Anything further?” he asked. 
“ Your Highness did me the henour to refer to tod, in your 
| Highness’s note,” replied Mr. T.; “ but I see no tod.” 





“ Excuse me,” said Gortschakoff. He then filled two small 
| glasses of Kirschwasser, and gave the sentiment: 

“To America. Long may it wave.” 

This was drank, with suffused eyes by Mr. Taylor. He 
then embraced his noble entertainer, and went hume. I, also, 
withdrawing my ear from the keyhole, followed his example. 

I leave you, dear V. F., to imagine the result of this con- 
versation upon the destinies of the Union. Without doubt, 
important events may be shortly expected, and in the event of 
such occurrences, we should be grateful to know that Russia 
stands where she always has stood. 

Hoping that this true statement may correct the feeling 
produced by the garbled one made in the daily papers, 1 am 

” 


| 


ours, ** 
— Vanity Fair, Dee. 27. 


—_——_—@————— 


Lonpon Versus Winpsor.—According to the latest court 
news, it is at present intended that the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales is to be celebrated at Windsor; an arrangement 
which we feel sure will cause much disappointment to many 
dwellers in the metropolis. 

The marriage of a Prince of Wales in this country is a rare 
event in our national history, and it is worth while to note 
these occasions. There have been, including the Black Prince 
and his present Royal Highness, fourteen princes of Wales; 
but of these only five married when they were in possession of 
this title: and one of this number was married abroad. 

First, is Edward the Black Prince, who married with Joan 
of Kent.—Second. Edward, son of Henry VL., with the Lad 
Anne Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick. This wel 
ding was celebrated at Ambroise, in France.—Third. The 
next bridegroom is Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIL, but fif- 
teen years of age, when, in 1501, he married Catherine of Ar- 
ragon (who was afterwards married to her brother-in-law, 
King Henry VIII.) The son of George L., afterwards George 
IL., married Caroline Wilhelmina, at the age of twenty-two ; 
but he was not then created Prince of Wales.—Fourth. 
Frederick, eldest son of George II., married at the age of 
twenty-nine, to the Princess Augusta, of Saxe Gotha, in the 
Royal Chapel at St. James’s.—And fifth. The Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV. 

More than were any of the above Royal marriages, if we 
may except that of the Black Prince, Whose bride, Joan, «i- 
vided general pap with the bridegroom, is the approach- 
ing ceremonial likely to be looked forward to as a day of holi- 
day and great rejoicing ; but much of this joytul feeling will 
be damped if the marriage of the Prince of Wales with his fair 
Danish bride take place at a distance from the metropolis. It 
is true that the Chapel of St. James’s is sorry, small, and un- 
sightly in its proportions, and distasteful in its decorations ; 
but there is, as we have suggested, the Chapel at Whitehall, 
which is a stately interior, and might be so managed as to dis- 
guise the blemish of the modern fittings, and so present a mag- 
nificent appearance. 

At such a time as that which is approaching, the people are 
most anxious to give a strong expression of feeling, and would 
like to have an opportunity of forming part of the marriage 
pageantry ; but this will be impossible if the celebration take 
place at Windsor. Opportunities for this would, however, be 
afforded if this royal wedding were to take place either in the 
Royal Chapel, at Whitehall, or in the very heart of London,— 
in St. Paul's Cathedral or in Westminster Abbey, for example. 
We have had Royal a in the venerable Abbey, but 
have no precedent at St. Paul's. 

For a long time a shadow has hung over the Court: trade 
in the metropolis is languishing ; and there is, as the winter 
passes, a fear of still greater depression ; and this means dis- 
tress in thousands of the humble homes of those who are en- 
gaged in so many ways in providing articles of taste, particu- 
larly those appertaining to both male and female costume. In- 
dependently of other considerations, a holiday of this descrip- 
tion would, in giving employment in various ways to a vast 
number of poor persons, also be of advantage to many trades- 
people, and so do an amount of good which can P< be ap- 
preciated by those who have an opportunity of knowing how 
a public holiday such as this would be adds to the prosperity 
of large classes of the dwellers, not only in the metropolis, but 
also elsewhere. At Coventry, in Nottingham and the lace 
| districts, in the fancy-cotton works of Lancashire, and even in 
| the deeply-distressed region of Spitalfields, a holiday such as 
| we have hinted at would form a fair beginning to the ap- 
proaching spring.— Builder. 





| LANCASHIRE DonaTions.—At the recent meeting of Lanca- 
| shire nobles and gentry, on behalf of the starving operatives, 
list of subscrip- 
tions, amid loud and frequent cheering. The following are 
among the principal sums :—The Earl of Sefton, Lord Lieut., 
£2,000 ; Lord Derby, £5,000 ; Lord Egerton of Tatton, £2,000 ; 
| Lord Crawfurd, £1,000; Mr. W. J. Legh, M.P., £1,000; Lord 
Skelmersdale, £400; Sir James Shuttleworth, £1,000; Lord Et 
Howard, £100; (in addition to £900 elsewhere, and £2,000 in 
works): Sir R. T. Gerard, £1,000; Sir H. De Trafford, £1,000; 











all the susceptible play-goers ia Glasgow. Forty years have | from the Northern States would prove the success of the| Mrs. Stapleton, £500; Mr. L. Heyworth, £500; Mr. Clowes, 
since elapsed, and of the chief actors in Knowles’s play, there | same doctrine. This, if I mistake not, is the principal diffi-| £500; Mr. J. Heald (Stockport), ; Mr. J. S. Entwistle (of 
survives only the representatives of the father and the daugh- | a | Foxholes), £200; the ex-Mayor of Manchester (further sub- 
ter,—Macready and Miss Foote, now the dowager Countess of | am very, sorry,” said Prince Gortschakoff, “ that there | scription), £100; Sir Thomas Hesketh, £300; Colonel Clifton, 
Harrington. All else have departed,—Abbot, Egerton, Charles | is any difficulty. Russia is sorry. She, having no difficulty her- £400; Mr. J. R. Kay, Bury, £1,000; Mr. J. P. Heywood, £2,000; 
Kemble, Terry, who made so prominent a character of Den- EE oni | Messrs. Rathbone, Brothers, and Co., £2,000 ; Mr. B. W. Jones, 
tatus, and stately Mrs. Faucit. (Mr. Taylor was about to utter the word “ Warsaw?” but | £1,000; Messrs. J. Wrigley and Sons, £1,000; the American 

From this period, the fame of the author was “ safe; his | observing a frown upon the Prince’s face, was silent.) Chamber of Commerce, £1,000; Mr. T. B. Horsfall, M.P, 
fortune, too, should have been secured; but Knowles was of no difficulty herself, wishes that all other nations | £500; Mr. Ewart, M.P., £500; Lord Wilton, £1,000; and many 
the order of poets who sing the Splendid Shilling, but possess | were equally free, peaceful, and happy. 1 agree with you in| others, many being second donations. Mr. Maclure also an- 


“ 





few. From this point, too, his career is better fixed in the | most that you have said, and when I agree, Russia does. God | nounced £110,000 subscribed during the past month in the 
public memory. Alj that he intended to do for Kean he was | bless 


destined to achieve for Macready, who, in Knowles’s ‘ William 
Tell,’ accomplished a melo-dramatic triumph which set that 
actor's Gambia and ‘Rob Roy comparatively in the shade. 


you. May it come out allright. Hein?” | county of Lancaster, besides £220,000 subscribed to local funds, 
“I thank you cordially,” Mr. Taylor said, “ for the firm sup- | making £330,000, independent of all subscriptions to the Cen- 

rt and indomitable adherence. you give to my views. If I| tral and Bridgewater House funds.—Sir Elkanah Armitage, of 
adn't known, I wouldn’t have believed it,” | Manchester, has fed and clothed the whole of his workpeople, 
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some 1,200 in number, ever since the mills have been closed, 
and intends to do so as long as the necessity may last. He has 
been heard to say, “I will share my property with my dis-| 
tressed workpeople as ca os I have a ae left ; this is my | 
special mission, and as I do not ask the public to give one| 
penny to any who have been in my employ, but take the whole 
burden on myself, so it will account for no large sum appear- | 
ing against my name in the subscription list.” | 





ELEectrRo VEGETATION.—Every one, we dare say, has heard 


it said that some gardeners can produce a salad in a single | was very heavy) while Mr. Bartlett poured a good dose of sal- 





help ee | thus:—This is an animal with a four-cavitied | described are pounded, and oil is extracted from them by 
heart, warm blood, and air-breathing lungs ; his system is much | pressure.—Galignani. 

exhausted from a slow process of drowning in air ; in fact, it > i ec 

is exactly in the same condition as a human being would be} Tue Proposep Arcu or Triumrn, Paris —The proposed 
half drowned in water. Reasoning thus, I could not but help| Arc de Napoleon III. is to be erected near the “ Barriére du 
advising stimulants, and having gained the permission of Mr. | Trone,” and will be of enormous size and cost. According to 
Bartlett, we agreed to give the porpoise a dose of ammonia im-| descriptions which have appeared, it will be raised over a 
mediately; but how to do it was the question. There was fountain of colossal proportions, and will be built in the clas- 
only one way, so I braved the cold water and jumped into the | sic style. Over one side of the arch will be a figure of “ War, 
tank with the porpoise. I then held him up in my arms (he | triumphant and victorious ;” and over the other its antitype, 


~ ~ - . “ Peace, ful and laborious.” The whoie will be on a 
night; but a paragraph is going the rounds to the effect that | volatile-and-water down his throat with a soda-water bottle. 


one can now be “ produced in a few minutes,” which we very 
much doubt. A salad, consisting of mustard and cress, says 
this paragraph, may be produced by means ot the following 


d : much — scale than the triumphal arch at the end of the 
I then dashed cold water on him about every ten minutes to | Champs Slysées. It will be flanked with twelve columns of 
help the effect of the medicine. This treatment had some | the Composite order in coloured marble, and bearing twelve 
salutary effect, for his respirations, which when I first saw 


— . 5 c bronze warriors, each holding a shield. These warriors are 
process :—“ Immerse the seed for two or three days in diluted | him were eight in the minute, increased to ten, and then to| intended to represent the twelve marshals of the empire, as 
oxymuriatic acid, after which sow it in a very light soil, and | twelve. 


place over it a metallic cover; then bring it in contact with 


an electric machine, and the plants will be produced in a few 
minutes.” “Oxymuriatic acid” is an o!1 and erroneous name 
for chlorine; so that the paragraph may be an old one after 
all ; but it is a curious circumstance that a French chemist ex- 
hibited in England, some years since, a mode of causing flow- 
ers to blow in presence of those whom he assembled ; and this 
he did with a reddish water, which we have always thought 
was an aqueous solution of bromine, which is very analogous 
to chlorine. The flower-buds, of course, were not thus pro- 
duced; and so must it be with the salad—the leaf buds must 
be there before the electric machine is brought into play; but 
even thus, a few days are said to suffice in producing a salad 
from the seed.—London paper. 





LUTHER AND THE Bishop or Lonpon.—The Bishop of 
London has delivered a courageous and remarkable Charge, 
in striking contrast to the over-prudent spirit of the Bench in 
general, which we have discussed at length in an another col- 
umn. It is curious that prudence, rather than faith, has been 
hitherto the distinctive characteristic of the Anglican hierar- 
chy—a prudence more afraid of shaking conviction than hope- 
ful of inspiring it. The Bishop strikes a new key—the key 
which Luther struck when he said: “I tell our Lord God 
plainly that if He will have His Church, He must keep it him- 
self, for we cannot keep it, and if we could, we should be the 
proudest asses under Heaven.”—Spectator. 


Covrace Rewarpep.—In a collision that occurred at a 
station on one of the roads in New York state, the engineer, 
a relative of some of the managers of the road, who had fired 
only half so long as the man then firing for him, jumped from 
the engine, leaving it to run at full speed into the hind end of 
a train standing on a branch track, of which the switch was 
wrong ; not doing a single thing to avert or mitigate the cala- 
mity; fearing only for his own precious neck, which a hemp 
cravat would ornament, to the edification of the world. The 
fireman sprang at once to the post vacated by the engineer, re- 
versed the engine, opened the sand-box valve, and rode into 
the hind end of that train; losing, in so doing, a leg and an 
arm. He has been most munificently rewarded for his hero- 
ism, being now employed to attend a crossing and hold a flag 
for passing trains, and receiving the princely compensation of 
twenty-five dollars per month; while the engineer, who de- 
serted post and left all to kind Providence, is running on the 
road at a salary of seventy-five per month.—T7rips in the Life 
of a Locomotive Engineer. 

STRANGE CLAIRVOYANT WARNING.—I was running a Night 
Express train, and had a train of ten cars—eight passenger 
and two baggage cars—and all were well loaded. I was behind 
time, and was very anxious to make a certain point; there- 
fore 1 was using every exertion, and putting the engines to 
the utmost oul of which she was capable. I was on a sec- 
tion of the road usually considered the best running ground 
on the line, and was endeavouring to make the most of it, 
when a conviction struck me that I must stop. A somethin 
seemed to tell me that to go ahead was dangerous, and that 1 
must stop if I would save life. I looked back at my train, and 
it was all right, I strained my eyes and peered into the dark- 
ness, and could see no signal of danger, nor anything betoken- 
ing danger, and there I could see five miles in the daytime. I 
listened to the working of my engine, tried the water, looked 
at the scales and all was right. tried to laugh myself out of 
what I then considered a childish fear; but, like Banquo’s 

host, it would not down at my bidding, but Ww stronger 
in its hold upon me. I thought of the ridicule I would have 
heaped upon me, if 1 did stop; but it was all of no avail. 
The conviction—for by this time it had ripened into a 
conviction—that I must stop, grew stronger and I re- 
solved to stop; I shut off, and blew the whistle for brakes, 
accordingly. 1 came to a dead halt, got off, and went 
ahead a litle way, without saying anything to anybody what 
was the matter. i had my lamp in my hand, and had gone 


about sixty feet, when I saw what convinced me that premo- | A 


nitions are sometimes possible. I dropped the lantern from 
my nerveless grasp, and sat down on the track, utterly unable 
to stand ; for there was a switch, the thought of which had 
never entered ce f mind, as it never had been used since I had 
been on the road, and was known to be spiked, but which now 
was open to lead me off the track. This switch led to a stone 
quarry, from which stone for bridge purposes had been quar- 
ried, and the switch was left there, in case stone should be 
needed at any time; but it was always kept locked, and the 
switch-rail spiked. Yet here it was, wide open; and had I 
not obeyed my premonition—warning—call it what you will 


—I should have run into it, and, at the end of the track, only | 
about ten rods long, my heavy engine and train, moving at the | 


rate of forty-five miles per hour, would have come into colli- 
sion with a solid wall of rock, eighteen feet high. The con- 
sequences, had I done so, can neither be imagined nor de- 
scribed; but they could, by no possibility, have been other- 
wise than fatally horrid. 

This is my experience in getting warnings from a source 
that I know not and cannot divine. It is a mystery to me—a 
mystery for which I am very thankful, however, although I 
dare not attempt to explain it, nor say whence it came.— 





Nurstxe a Sick PorPorse.—At the Zoological Gardens, on 
Thursday morning, Mr. Bartlett was good enough to send me 


word that he had just received a live porpoise. I immediately | 
went over to the gardens, and foundjthe poor beast well cared | 


for, and placed in a small tank of sea-water behind the Aqua- 
rium-house. I immediately perceived that the porpoise was 
“very bad ;” he was upon his side, every now and then turn- 
ing his under side w ost. His breathing, or rather blow- 
ing, was hard and ured, and his wonderfully constructed 
“ blow-hole” at the top of his head was working with difficulty. 
I counted his irations, which were eight in the minute, 
loud and powe ng | the erpirations), reminding one 
of a man snoring heavily. It was quite t the porpoise 


was in a yery e state, and I, as a doctor, could not 


f mm ‘ : “ : oe well as the different corps d’armée. They are also to signify 
In two hours’ time I visited him again, and again going into | that the army eternally guard “ France,” who is seated on the 
the water, lifted him up while Mr. Bartlett poured down his|summit of the building. She is attended by “Glory,” and 
|throat a good glass of stiff brandy-and-water; again the re-| flanked by four “Fames.” On the capital of each of the 
| sults were good—the respirations increased to thirteen a min- | twelve pil is the following inscription : 
ute. Perceiving that the water in which he was floating was ¢O TER EMPEROR WAPCESOR Im 
stained with b ood, I examined him all over, and found a TO THE ARMIES OF THE CKIMBA, OF ITALY, OF 
wound in his tail, which was bieeding pretty fast. This I CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND ALGERIA, 
soon stopped with common salt. Seeing that in spite of all 1862. 
done, the porpoise did not get much better, Mr. Bartlett and) The central monument which is beneath the arch is raised 
myself agreed to give him another chance ; so we fished him | ahove three great basins that surmount each other, and each 
out of his tank, and carried him quickly to the seal’s pond, | of which is smaller than the one immediately beneath it. They 
and put him carefully and gently into the water. In about an | have in the centre a group of sea-horses and lions’ heads, from 
hour he got decidedly better, and of his own accord swam | which issue jets @eau. On the top is another “ Glory” holding 
twice across the pond, using his tail with that peculiar motion | g crown for the “ victorious French soldiers.” 
seen only in the whale tribe. He was, however, very blind 
and stupid, for he queen | hit his nose against the edge of} ManrrracEe IN THE FEeEJEE IsLANDsS—The marriage cere- 
the pond. When he arrived there, however, he was certainly | mony is unique, and consists of several stages. The first is 
better for the change and clean water (for his tail had now | that of “mutual attachment.” In it the suitor demands the 
ceased to bleed), and his respirations were thirteen in the min-| girl of her parents, generally bringing a present with him. 
ute, and certainly longer. I was curious to take the temper-| Perhaps years then elapse, perhaps only a few days, according 
ature of his breath, which felt warm to the hand as it came | to the bride’s age. In the second stage she is “nursed,” that 
out of the blow hole in a jet, striking the hand like the breath | js, is taken to the man’s residence with a return present. She 
of a human being blowing hard against it. It felt too warm | js left there for the third process, “the warming,” when she 
for human breath, and, as far as I could make the experiment | sits, oiled and covered with turmeric, for four days, eating food 
with a thermometer, about 52 or 53 degrees. There were only | which the lover cooks and sends to her. Then follows “ the 
two objectors to his being placed in the seal-pond, and those | bathing,” in which she goes out to fish in the river. Of the 
were “ Kate” and “Tom,” the two seals, the rightful inhabi-/| fish caught she makes a soup, and shares it with her husband, 
tants thereof. It was most absurd to see them cut away in the | this being their first meal in common. She then returns to 
greatest alarm to the further end of the pond, turn suddenly | her parents’ home while the new house is being built and fur- 
round, and stare up at the poor sick porpoise with their huge | nished, and grand preparations are made for the concluding 
eyes distended to twice their size ; and then down again they | festival, about which no trouble is spared. On one notable oc- 
went in an instant under their house, shortly to reappear and | casion the fish alone was piled in a wall five feet high and 
have another long and frightened stare at the intruder. sixty long, and a dish containing roast pigs and turtles was 
I fear the poor porpoise—who was caught at Brighton and | ten feet long, four wide, and three deep. The last stage, “ the 
allowed nn spend several hours panting on 4| clipping,” consists, among some tribes, in a lock of the youn 
fishmonger’s slab in Bond Street—will die after all, in spite of | wife’s hair being removed; among others, in the whole head 
the brandy-and-water and other treatment. He has had too| being shaved. She is then duly married, and becomes her hus- 
many hours start of his doctor. However, the stimulative band’s property, although it is against etiquette for her to live 
twentenent I oy believe prolonged his existence, even if it| in the same house with him. Generally she divides his affec- 
will not save his life. 


3 f tion with several other wives, and, if Dr. Seemann’s testimony 
However, we have gained one fact at least, 7. ¢., that it is pos-| is to be credited, is proud of 


é polygamy. One, a chief's wife, 
sible to transplant a live porpoise to the gardens, and that he) assured him that “she could never bring herself really to 
will live out of the sea several hours. This is most encourag- | esteem a husband contented with one wiie.”—Review of Gov- 
ing to the idea of Dr. Sclater, the secretary, Mr. Bartlett, and | ernment Mission to Fijian Islands. 

many Fellows of the Society, who are — desirous of having,# 
one of these days, a live porpoise at the Zoological; and 
should any gentleman residing at Dover, Folkestone, Brighton, | “ candidature” of Prince Alfred, lays down a doctrine which 
Southampton, or any place within easy reach of London, be | may on a future occasion be remembered by Europe. By a 
kindly willing to aid in procuring a live and uninjured spéci- | Jaw, it says, of the Imperial House, every member of it poss- 
men (I should say tie him by the tail in the sea when caught), | esses something of Imperial rank, and if he accepts a forei 
Mr. Bartlett or myself, if telegraphed for, will be too happy to | throne must occupy it as the Lieutenant of the Emperor. He 
run down and set if we cannot bring him up alive to Loudon, | can hold no other position, and must,either carry out the Em- 
in the place of our sick marine friend—to whom, in spite of | peror’s policy, or “be crushed.” A British "Prince, on the 











A CLEAR Unperstanpine.—La France, in an article on the 


his present condition, we wish a speedy recovery. other hand, the instant he has been elected ceases to belong to 
Frank T. Buck ann (2nd Life Guards). |the British House, and becomes for all political p a 
Regent’s Park Barracks, Dec. 4, 1862. foreigner. Had Prince Napoleon, then, been dened to the 





Neapolitan throne, he would have been a mere nominee of the 
A Rare “ Posrer.”—A remarkable article wees _ at the | Emperor—a fact worth remembering. 
sale of the late Canon Tierney’s Library, which ust been - : 
dispersed, under the homens ot Meters, Sotheby and Wilkin-| _PRoPosep Susstrrure ror Coat Gas.—An invention of 
lson. It was thus described :—‘ Elizabeth (Queen). A Decla-|* Mr. Mongruel, of Paris, somewhat obscurely and erroneously 
ration of the Sentence and Deposition of Elizabeth the vsurper — ® process Jaane 4 a air, has been exhibited of 
and pretended Quene of Englande, broadside, excessively rare ate at Messrs. ranc ‘0.’8 premises, in Aldersgate- 
(1588). This scurrilous broadside excommunication, issued | eet, City. In this process, common atmospheric air is sent 
| with the name of Sixtus V., was intended to have been posted by pressure through a pipe, and bem ge a vessel containing a 
| on the walls throughout England if the Armada had been suc- liquid hydro-carbon, such as parefline or naphtha, evidently, 
| cessful, and must have been a most offensive libel to the Queen, | DUt as to which some little mystery seems to be maintained. 
| as it describes her as “an Heretike,” “a bastard, conceyved The air thus charged under pressure with hydrocarbonaceous 
| and borne by incestuous adultery,” “an unjust usurper,” “| Vpour then passes to the burner, and gives a light which is 
| perjurer,” “a murtherer,” and with other similar epithets. On | *#id to be cheaper by 25 per cent. than ordinary gas, though 
| ws. 7 : ; ; more vivid. Strictly speakirig, this light is not a gas-light at 
| the failure of the Expedition this broadside was so studiously , Bot a g 
| suppressed and destroyed, that its very existence has been all, but a very ingenious gt a way of burning paraffine, 
| doubted and denied. It is supposed to have been printed at | °F C#mphine, or “The - ne A y at meen liquid in the 
ntwerp, and although attributed to Cardinal Allen, is con- a ™ > ieee woth oe bee wick of the 
| sidered to have been really penned by Father Robert Persons.’ email eB wot ~ the is, 1 ~ o-carbon; and on & 
| It was purchased by Mr. Toovey for £31. ie, or where the carburator is p near the burner, 
as in the exhibited instance, such « light may work well in 
practice ; but were the air charged with the vapour at any 
Tue TALLOW-TREE IN ALGERIA.—This remarkable tree, a| distance from the burner, we should fear that the pipes would 
native of China, and called by botanists Croton sebiferwm or | soon get filled with reliquified vapour, while the carburated 
Stillingia sebifera, has now been successfully acclimatised in| air was materially deteriorated. e do not see, however, why 
Algeria, through the exertions of the French Government. Its |“ air works” might not be erected on a large scale, with mains 
cultivation on a large scale would be extremely advantageous | and service pipes ; while the carburator, like the meter, might 
to the poorer classes, since it would diminish the cost of can-| be kept on the premises supplied. A compressed air company 
dies. A tree ten years old yields from one to two kilogram- | might make this a profitable branch of their business.—Zon- 
| mes of tallow; fifteen years later it will yield from three to | don paper. 
four. It requires no care or watering. It may be planted on ‘ 
| the roadside ; its leaves are like those of the aspen; its bark is} CaNaL Across THE IsTHMUS OF Conrstu.—A ‘etter from 
white and smooth ; its seeds, of an almost hemispherical form, | Athens says :—A company has been formed in Greece for cut- 
are covered with a waxy substance. In the island of Chusan | ting — the Isthmus of Corinth, and thus avoiding the 
large quantities of oil and tallow are extracted from its fruit,| long and dangerous coasting of the shores of the Pelopon- 
which is gathered in November or December, when the tree | nesus. The width of the canal would be 112 feet, and its 
has lost all its leaves. The twigs bearing the fruit are cut | depth about 20 feet. Its length would not exceed three miles 
down and carried to a farmhouse, where the seed is stripped | and three quarters. For vessels on their way for Marseilles 
off, and put into a wooden cylindrical box, open at one end, | and the Mediterranean to the Pireus the distance would be 
and pierced with holes at the opposite one. The box is then | shortened by ninety miles. The saving to vessels from the 
suspended in a cylindrical kettle containing water, and the | Adriatic would be still more considerable. 
diameter of which differs but little from that of the box. The : : 
| water is then made to boil, and the steam, penetrating intothe|_ ARAB CHIEFS IN THEIR GLORY.—Before closing this letter 
box, softens the seeds and facilitates the separation of the|I must just mention a — of Foe, oneen French sport which 
|tallow. After about a quarter of an hour’s exposure to steam, | took place on Saturday last at the Imperial quarters at Com- 
the seeds are poured into a stone mortar, where they are stir-| piégne. Six Arab chiefs, escorted from y Marshal 
red about until all the tallow has been separated in a semi- issier, had just arrived at the sete, on it was determined 
liquid state. It is afterwards poured into a cylinder with a| to afford them the spectacle of a F: stag-hunt on a Y nr] 
hole at the bottom, through which it is driven by the action of| scale. All the appliances of the grande veneri¢, or, a8 we should 
la press. It comes out perfectly white, free from all husks and | say, of her Majesty’s buck-hounds, were called forth on,the 
impurities, and soon becomes solid. The vessel which receives | occasion, and the old forest rang with hunting-horns and glit- 
it has been previously moistened and powdered with red earth, | tered with the magnificent green and gold uniforms of the 
to prevent the cohesion of the tallow. In hot weather the| hunt. The Emperor and Empress, also in full costume, “as- 
candles made with the latter are apt to become soft, and even | sisted at the attack, bs the Fren 


























ch sporting 
liquid. To gvard st this inconvenience they are di words, were present at the find and when the deer broke co- 
tate was. The seeds that have undergone the operation vert. ‘What is called a good run, consisting chiefly of gallop- 
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ing up and down the avenues of the forest, ensued for an hour, | was received at the door by his friend’s wife, who, in a voice 
when the stag was brought down close to the Puits-du-Roi, or | inarticulate with sobs, said, “ Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Poor 
the King’s Well. The most extraordinary sight perhaps of} Edward !—in bed up stairs!—covered with blood !—he’s been 
the day was to see the Arab chiefs, in their native costume, | garotted !”—Zzpress. 
magnificently mounted on their richly-caparisoned steeds, gal- 
loping about like mad, as though they fancied themselves 


scouring the sands of the desert in pursuit of some followers | name of “ The Hanging Tower,” are five bells: on one of these 
of the Cross. At night a cwree froide took place in the grand | jg the following inactiption in Lombardic capital letters 
Court of Honour, in the presence of the entire court and all| which has been forwarded by a friend :—“I otteringus Pe visis 
its guests, the attendants of the hunt being in gala costume, | me fecit Corad Hospitularius Solvit A.D. M.c.c.LX.1L” There 
and wearing their hair powdered. are some running ornaments, rosettes, &c., about the bell, and 
“ Ave Maria, G.P.,” between two angels—followed by some 
other inscription my friend could not make out. If this date 
1262 be correct, this must be the oldest bell in the world, un- 
less there are any Russian bells to contest the palm of anti- 
quity. 
A Terrisite Dver at Corx.—On Saturday morning, two 
Sicilian sailors, from one of the foreign vessels lying in Pas- 
sage Reach, near Cork, got ashore, accompanied by a com- 
rade, who acted as second to both, and fought a duel with long 
knives in a field adjacent tothetown. Both combatants strip- 
ped and fought with great fury. In a short time, one was 
stabbed to the heart, and his successful enemy fell on the 
ground covered with wounds. The survivor, whois in a dan- 
gerous state, is in custody; but the third man is still at large. 
— Cork Examiner. ° 





BELLs AT Pisa.—A writer in Notes and Queries says,—On 
the top of the famous campanile at Pisa, better known by the 


Francis Il. anp THE Prince or WALEs.—A letter from 
Rome to the Morning Post says:— The ex-King of Naples, 
availing himself of a previously-existing acquaintance with the 
Hereditary Prince of Prussia, went to call upon him at the 
Caffarelli Palace soon after bis arrival in Rome, a polite at- | 
tention acknowledged by the Prince, who, a few days ago, | 
went to the Farnese Palace to return the King’s visit. His 
Majesty subsequently expressed a desire to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Prince of Wales, and his wish was consequently 
made known to the Prince. I am not aware of the precise 
channel made use of for the conveyance of the King’s re- 
quest and the Prince’s answer, but the result of this little 
court manceuvre was that H. R. H. declined, firmly and im- 
mediately, the honour of an interview with King Francis II.” 











Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 728. 
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Scotch AND Ene.Lisn.—What we have always tried to 
make Scotchmen understand is that they are really English- 
men, and that, when they speak their own natural tongue, they 
speak the truest and purest English that is lett us. The Low- 
land Seotch dialect, which has retained, and still retains, so 
many Old-English forms which have died out of the modern 
English, is an object of paramount importance in a history of 
the language. Lowland Scotch does not differ essentially from 
the dialect of the rest of Northumberland ; but it had the ad- 
vantage—or disadvantage, whichever it is—of becoming the 
language of a Court, and a capital, and a national literature. 
Lowland Scotch is in fact such English as we should all have 
spoken and written if the lot which fell to the sons of Cerdic 
had fallen to the sons ot Ida or Alle, and if York had become 
the permanent capital instead of London, Such a dialect is 
beyond measure precious in a history of the language. The 
comparative merits of modern English or Scotch writers are 
wholly foreign to the question.—Saturday Review. 
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Prusstan Laws on DvuELLING.—The National Zeitung con- 
tains a report of a trial of a principal and his second in a case 
of threatened hostile proceedings, by which it will be seen 
that the Prussian laws afford but little protection to duellists. 
The following is an abstract of the proceedings :—“ M. von 
Schimmelpfennig, an actor, considered himself to have been 
offended by the Russian Baron von Briinner,and commiasion- 
ed a brother actor, M. Crelinger, to summon the Baron to 
mortal combat. This challenge the Baron declined to com- 
ply with. Some days afterwards, Von Schimmelpfennig met 
the Baron in the garden of the Victoria Theatre, accompanied 
by two ladies connected with the establishment, and declared 
that if he declined to fight he would strike him. The Baron 
again refused to fight, and was assaulted by the actor. On White to play, and checkmate in 2 moves. 
this a threefold charge was made against the latter—first, of]. 4 correspondent—who sends us the above problem, but leaves 
having incited another to fight a duel with deadly weapons; | ys in doubt whether his name should be appended to it—points 
second, of having incited another to commit a breach of the jout what he calls a very tame solution of Problem No. 725, by 
peace; and third, of having committed an assault. Crelinger, | Mr. 8. Loyd, in addition to the one published. He gives White's 
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WHITE, 











the ‘ friend, was also incladed in the charge as bearer of a | moves as follows: 1. Rto Kt2; 2 R to Kt3,ch; 3. Bto Kt 4, 
cartel, but was acquitted on the grcund that he bad not spoken | ch; 4. B tks P, ch; 5. checkmate. 
of any kind of deadly weapon in communicating the chal- ‘ aan 
lenge ; but the two ladies deposed that a duel was spoken of _ SoLurion To Prostem No. ae 
by Schimmelpfennig, and he was accordingly found guilty White, on 
and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 1 RtoK4 1. Kt to Q5 (a) 
2. KttoK3 2. P to Q Kt 4(b) 

Mr. Diesy Seymour, M.P.—In the Court of Queen's . Syed Q 4 , . ep ane 6 (best) 

Bench, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2nd and 3rd inst., an 5. B, R, or P mates. ‘ ; 


action brought by Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., against Mr. But- 
terworth, publisher of the Law Mosanine and Law Review, for 
alleged libel, was heard. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Sevmour, who is Q.C., and M.P. for Southampton, was cen- 
sie by the Benchers of the Middle Temple for some acts un- 


(a) Because White threatens P to Q Kt 4, &c., mating.—{b) Or 
else White mates by Kt to Q R 4. 





Smart little skirmish between Messrs. M’Donnell and Robey. 








derstood to be opposed to professional honour. An article, White (M'D.) Black (R.) White (M’D.) Black (R). 
animadverting on Mr. Seymour's conduct and commenting on| 1 P to K 4 PtoK4 13 Q tks RP BtoQB4 
his professional career, was published in the Law Magazineand| 2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 |14QtoKt8 RtoKB 
Review ; and on the scope and tenor of this article the action| 3 B toQ B4 KttoK B3 | 15 PtoQR4(b) Btks BP.ch(c) 
for libel brought by Mr, Seymour was founded. After the| 4 P to  } tks a ft h Sagi 2% K yy 
summing-up of the Lord Chief Justice, which occupied nearly . ’ — yt 4 | 18 K to Q2 Q Aah y ch 
two hours, the Jury, having deliberated forty minutes, gave a 7 R to K Kt toQB4 |19KtoQ 3 P to Q Kt 3(d) 
verdict for the plaintiff, damages forty shillings. 8 Kt tke P Kt tke Kt 20 QtoR7 Q tks R 
9 Q tks Kt P to Q Kt4(a) | 21 BtoQ2 Q tks K P 

Tae Late Marquis or BrREADALBANE.—Within a few/|10 BtksK BP, ch K tks B 22 tod te 4(e) PtoQB4 

days of Lord Breadalbane’s death at Lausanne, a telegram | 11 Q to Kt toK 3 2 BtoK3 Black mates 


5, ch 
reached him from Her Majesty, with her usual kind inquiries | 1° Q the R | 
xine = -_ +i ae _— 1 she quarts a — (a) A very unsound venture.—(d) An inconsiderate move, which 
ciliculty raised himsell up in bis a, and, asking for mate in a critical situation like the present is fatal. White should have 
rials, wrote his farew ell message to his Sovereign. The clos- | moved his QB to K 3.—(c) From this point Black’s play is exceed 
ing words of the brief telegram ran as follows:—‘“ Loyal and ingly good.—(d) Maintaining his position, and threatening a deadly 
faithful to his Queen to the last.”— Perthshire Courier. check with his Q B.—(¢) Much better to have taken the Kt with 
—_— Q, after which, with the best play on both sides, the chances be- 

tween the attack and defence seem pretty equal. 


PtoQB3 in three moves. 


INeLorious AND ILLusTRious Derscent.—The London | 
Lancet has the following :—“ Staff-Assistant Wm. Thos. Paleo- 
logus was a few nights since precipitated down one of the 
trenches at Fort Pitt, Chatham, a depth of thirty feet, from | 
missing the path owing to the extreme darknese, and there | 
being no fence or other protection. He was discovered about 





CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
: | the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
three hours afterwards with one of his legs broken and other- | rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
wise seriously injured. He was immediately removed to the | can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
hospital and attended to by the medical staff.” This gentle- | ing Clubs. 
man is the sole representative and lineal descendant of Theo-| —[¢ each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
dore Paleologus, sop of Constantine, Emperor of Constanti- | Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
nople, and therefore the last of the Paleologi. | Albion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $12; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
two of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 

on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Copies, one year, $20; and aneztra Copy of the paper anp 

two Engravings ; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR Engravings, to 

the getter-up. 


A Cantye Rarey.—The Indepéndance Belge states that in 
one of the faubourgs of Charleroy, a man is at present giving 
an exhibition of dog-taming. He allows the most ferocious 
dogs to be set at him, but no matter how much their owners 
excite them they refuse to attack the man. The tamer him- 
self sometimes strikes the animals, or teazes them by offering | 
meat and then snatching it away, but the dogs remain per- | 
fectly quiet and crouch at his feet, as if trained to the exhibi- | Five 
tion. 





Save us FRoM ovr Frrenps.—A ridiculous story, dpropos 
of garotters, is now being told in London, A very timid 
man, resident in the suburbs, always carries a loaded stick, 
and is constantly on the look-out. The other night, as he was | 

—k home, near his house a man pushed rudely against | 

him. The timid gentleman, with great presence of mind, im-| Dec. 15, 1862. 
mediately struck him a severe blow with the loaded stick, and | ~~~ 
the man ran off, leaving his hat behind him. The timid man, | 
greatly —_ Pe up the hat, and read on the lining the | 
name of one of his intimate friends. Dreadfully shocked, he | 
at once hastened to his friend’s house to explain matters. Hei 


FOR SALB. 
First Class Farm, 415 Acres, near Brockville, 
Canada West. Soil excellent and highly productive 
Apply at the Office of the “ ALBION.” 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


OUBLE SOLE WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH ENGLISH | 
Bend Soles, Military Boots and Leggings, Over Gaiters, &c. | a 


NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. 
Theatre Francais. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
PAUL JUIGNET, DIRECTOR. 
ATURDAY, Dec. 27, 1862, 
ERE DE FAMILLE, 
UN TENOR LEGER, 
l HOMME DU SUD. 

Doors open at 734; curtain rises at 8 o’clock precise. 

Tickets, $1, 75 and 50 ceats each, at the ticket office of H. Dar- 
DONVILLE, 623 Broadway, and at the door on the evenings of per- 
formance. 
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LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 71<. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitled 
“ BLONDETTE ;” 
Or, 
THE NAUGHTY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with ENTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WonDERFUL TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELABORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
embracing all the adjuncts of this popular theatre— 
ARTISTIC, SCENIC, AND MECHANICAL. ‘ . 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and Beautiful Musie by Tomas BAKER. 
A Powerrvuy Cast oF CHARACTERS. 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 


P MR. WHEES WYNTER’S 
ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 





Mr. Weexs Wynter will visit Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, 
Gave and otfier towns in Canada, during the present month. 
He will Lecture on 
“China and the Chinese,” 

and give Orations on the following subjects, 

“Dean Swift,” 

“Goldwin Smith and Colonial Emancipation,” 

“ Victoria—the Woman and the Queen,” 

&o., &c., &o. 
Particulars in future announcements. Letters to Mr. Wynter 


for the next four weeks may be addressed to Toronto, C. W.; 
afterwards, to Halifax, N. 8. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 
HOLIDAY GIFT SEEKERS 
will find the most recherché as well as popular collection of 
Art Trifles and Substantialities 
in the complete variety of 
FRENCH AND SWISS 
Carved Wood Ornaments, 
viz.: Cuckoo Clocks, Work-Boxes, Inkstandishes, Glove-Boxes, 
Thermometers, Cigar-Boxes, Book-Racks, Brackets, Ladies’ Com- 
panions, etc., etc. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSEPARTOUTS, 


ramed E ee 
PORTFOLIOS AND DRAWING LBuMS, 
and other beautiful articles, at 





Go 1’ 
No. 772 Broadway, corner of 9th st. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 
cers, Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
efficient ; a extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


SEMMONS, Optician, 
6691¢ Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


‘EE GIMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
5s way, East side. 

N*®Y “WEAR’S CALLING CARD— 
WAS issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE’S. 
YARD ALBUMS-JUST RECEIVED 
C at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums, 588 
Broadway. 








REPARE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
Visiting Card. WAS issued by GIMBREDE, first of 
December. 








GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


At very reasonable prices, 
. AT GIMBREDE’S 


688 Broadway. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 

The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
ular location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washington 
lace, and having thoroughly refitted the same, is prepared to 
| rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
| tlemen, or parties of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
| weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, opposite, at the option of those who 

may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 


HIRAM CRANSTON 








GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAYW «& SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Warker 8r., N. Y., 
| Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
| At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 


the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says : 


“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is Empnaric, 
ND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 








| 


| EUROPEAN MAKER.” 
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